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Notes. 


THE WILL OF THOMAS VOLE, 
FELLOW OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 


As he was No. 88 in my list of College 
Chaplains (ante, p. 222), readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
have already been introduced to this Wyke- 
hamist, whose variable surname, after 
many flutterings between “ Birde” and 
“ Fowle ” (spell the names as you will), at 
length soared into “Vole,” and in that 
shape alighted on his epitaph and_nestled 
in his will. To the account previously given 
of his career as Scholar, Lay-Clerk, Chaplain, 
and Fellow, it may now be added that he 
started life in College as a Quirister. In 
the Hall-book which relates either to 
1505-6 or to 1506-7, and more probably 
to the earlier of these bursarial years, 
there is a ‘“‘ Byrde” throughout the year 
in the weekly lists of the Quiristers; and 
from the Hall-book of 1508-9 we learn that 
in the sixth week of the fourth quarter 





“Fowle,” the Quirister, was promoted to 
be Scholar. For Hall-book purposes the 
week always began on a Saturday, and it 
appears by the Account Roll of 1508-9 
that the fifth week of the fourth quarter of 
that year included St. Swithun’s Day (Sun- 
day, 15 July, 1509), which was celebrated 
in Hall with a pittance costing 5s., and also 
that the Election of 1509 was not held until 
August had set in. Hence, on the one 
hand, almost the precise date of Fowle’s 
admission as Scholar can be calculated ; 
and, on the other, my identification of him 
with “Thomas Birde,” the 21st boy ad- 
mitted under the Election of 1508, stands 
fully confirmed. The Hall-book shows that 
Gilman and Hawkyns (the 19th and 20th) 
were likewise Quiristers, and that they and 
Vole became Scholars together in the same 
week, filling vacancies due to the departure 
of Fen, Beldon, and Pytt. 


All this, however, is merely by the way, 
though it well illustrates the value of our 
extant Hall-books as aids to research. The 
main object of my note is to print Vole’s 
will, and the still more interesting inventory 
of his effects which remains attached to the 
probate. It is mainly by studying docu- 
ments of this character that we can hope to 
arrive at a true idea of what College life was 
like in Tudor times. The documents run as 
follows :— 


Ao Domini 1558/xavij Julii. 


In dei nomine Amen. I Thomas Vole of good 
and parfite memory do make & ordayne my laste 
wyll and testamente after this sorte: fyrste I 
bequethe my sowle untoo almigtye Godde & my 
bodye to be buried in the Colledge churche 
commenlye called Saincte Marie Colledge nighe 
unto Winchester before the roodlofte doore 
Item I geve all my goodes & moneie to the 
Colledge above wrytten desyrynge Mr. Warden 
& the felloshippe to bringe me honestlye to the 
yearthe with Dirige and requiem masse at the 
daye of my buriall and also in like maner at 
monethes mynde. 

I THoMAS VOLE. 

I make myne executors the twoo Boucers of 
the colledge which shall be in office at my de- 
partinge out of this worlde & I geve them for 
theire peines to eche of them iijs. iiijd. & I make 
myne overseer Mr. William Adkins* unto whom 
I geve fortye pence in monye and my painted 
clothe of the maundie whiche hangethe nowe over 
the alter. 

By me THomAs VOLE 


In the presence of me WILLYAM ADKINS 
& PHYLIPPE DREWs 
& ALICE HERINGE. 





* A Fellow, who was Sub-Warden of the 
College in 1558-9. His brass remains in the 
Cloisters. 
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[Endorsement :—] Probatum_fuit retroscrip- 
tum Testamentum coram nobis Roberto Raynolde 
Legum Doctore Reverendi in Christo Patris 
Domini Johannis permissione divina Wintonie 
Episcopi Vicario in_ spiritualibus generali in 
hospitali Sancte Crucis prope Wintoniam x™° die 
mensis Septembris Anno Domini millesimo 
quingentesimo quinquagesimo octavo per nosque 
approbatum et insinuatum [&c., as usual in 
probates]. 

Dr. Reynolde had become Master of 
St. Cross in August, 1557. 

On a second piece of parchment, tagged 
to the first :— 

AN INVENTORIE OF THE GOODES OF SYR THOMAS 
VoLE TAKEN THE XxIx't of AUGUST ANNO 
DOMINI 1558. 

The Chamber in the west ende. 


One round table Xxd. 
One plaine cubbard ijs. vjd. 
One faire chaire .. ae .- xd. 
One stole of easment +. Xvjd. 
Twoo stooles ate +: 2» Xvjd. 
One forme by the beddes side .. xijd. 
One fire plate aie +» iliijd. 
One cock & a bason = -. js. 
Foure candlestickes and a litle one xvjd. 
One coffer .. oe ee ++ = Xilijd. 
One trocle bedsted os .» Vid. 
iiij painted clothes = sco BAS. 
v greate cusshins .. orm .»  xxd. 
iij smale cusshins .. oe se vjd. 
Summa .. xviijs. ijd. 


Apparell. 
A livery gowne lined with buckeram xiijs. iiijd. 
An old gowne of violet ingraine .. _ iiijs. 
An other liverye gowne unlined ..  Xijs. 
An olde gowne fured with lambe ijs. vjd. 
One short gowne oe . iijs. ilijd. 


One iacket of chamblet xvjd. 

An olde iacket of clothe viijd. 

iiij olde dubletes o* iijs. iiijd. 

Three paire of hosen oe oo ‘x¥jd. 
Summa .. xijs. xd. 


Linnen. 

Twoo paire of shetes & an olde shete iiijs. iiijd. 
Twoo sirplices, twoo whoodes and F 

foure ames clothes = ++ VJ8. 
One shirte .. . aa xvjd. 
Three towells xijd. 
v pilloberes ijs. vjd. 
ij kerchers .. : vie 
Twoo quilte capes. op --  iliijd. 
Six old canvas napkins & a wallet xijd. 

Summa .. xvijs. 


Bookes. 


.. iiijs. 


Twoo porteses ow 
One psalter = =" 
Summa patet. 


Beddinge. 
One fetherbed & a bolster .+  XvS. 
Twoo pillowes SF .- oo SAH. 
One old coverlet of tapistrie iijs. iiijd. 


One other coverlet a xe. RB 

One olde flockebed & a bolster 

Twoo blankettes ve 
Summa 


iijs. iiijd. 
o« evae. 
XXxs. 





On the back :— 
Plate. 
Twoo silver spones oe os 
In money (cum stipendio quarti 
termini 21s. 4d.) se 


vjs. viijd. 


vjli. xvjs. ixd. 


Twoo hundred of tallwood we aga 
In the studye trumperie in a corner vjd. 
Three cappes se ae es Xijd. 
A tippet of sarcnet =e +. xijd. 
A velvet nightcapp ++ xvjd. 
A sconse of brasse.. Viijd. 


Foure platters ate are ++ lijs. iiijd. 

A thurrendell pott sie oe Vid. 

One ketell .. ate oe ++ Xijd. 

In the gull house v pottes of ledd, 
one stillitorie & a pestell of yron 
&amorterofstone .. oo V8. 

Summa viijli. ixs. ixd. 
Summa totalis .. xiiijli. ixd. 
The WILLIAM FRIRE. 
praysers \FOLKE LECHE. 


Hi. C. 





SIR JOHN GILBERT, J. F. SMITH, AND 
‘THE LONDON JOURNAL.’ 


(See 11 S. vii. 221, 276, 375; viii. 121, 142; 
x. 102, 144, 183, 223.) 


I suGGEsTED on 19 Oct., 1895 (8 S. viii. 306), 
that a catalogue of Gilbert’s illustrations to 
books and periodicals was most desirable. 
I wrote this during his lifetime, in the hope 
that if he could not do it himself, he would, 
out of his generosity and ample means, 
leave a fund for it to be done. Without his 
aid no single person could do it within a 
reasonable time; it would require a whole 
staff of workers. 

On 10 Feb., 1900 (9 S. v. 108), there is a 
query asking in what years Gilbert’s draw- 
ings appeared and what novels they illus- 
trated.* This was replied to, the Editor 
says, ‘by very many correspondents,” but 
only ina general way. At p. 238 Esstncron 
said he had for several years advised young 
friends to purchase the volumes of The 
London Journal on account of Gilbert’s work. 
On 3 Nov., 1900 (9S. vi. 49), was a question 
whether Frederick Gilbert was alive. I 


* I have now answered the query fourteen 
years after—but this is a long way from being 
the “record,” which I held by my reply to 
a query (3 S. i. 210, 15 March, 1852) forty-eight 

ears after its appearance in ‘N. & Q.’ (see 
John Reynolds, Wilkes’s Attorney,’ 11 S. i. 285, 
9 April, 1910), until Cot. PRIDEAUX’s reply (11 S. 
viii. 21, 12 July, 1913) to a query (1S. xii. 148, 
5 Aug., 1855) as to the translation of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights Entertainments,’ fifty-eight years after the 
query. 
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replied (p. 352) that he was then living with 
Sir John at Blackheath. 

The late Gleeson White fortunately pub- 
lished his clever book entitled ‘ English 
Illustration, 1855-70’ (London, 1897), just 
in time, for I doubt if any one could do it 
in the present day, so great have been the 
changes brought about through process 
reproduction. * 

In this book we get information about a 
period of the art of wood engraving which is 
practically of the past. When he says, 
“To annotate the work of Sir John Gilbert 
....would require for each a volume,” 
White does not underrate what would be 
necessary. He refers to him as the “ ubi- 
quitous Sir John” (p. 71). He makes no 
reference to The London Journal, which is 
not surprising, as he was only a child when 
Gilbert and Smith were working for it. But 
he mentions Cassell’s Famiyy Paper, for 
which, I think, Gilbert did comparatively 
very little. It is, however, well that speci- 
mens of Gilbert’s black-and-white work 
were not included in White’s ‘ English 
Illustration,’ if they were to be reproduced 
in the poverty-stricken manner in which 
many of the others are. 

The first article I know of about Gilbert 
is in The Art Journalf for 1857 (p. 241). I 
think we may safely say that this early bio- 
graphy, like most of The Art Journal at that 
time, was from the prolific pen of the editor, 
Samuel Carter Hall, and that he obtained 
his information from Gilbert himself. Messrs. 
Virtue the publishers inform me that there 
is no record of the writer’s name. The Art 
Journal is the first to give some biographical 
facts of Gilbert’s early life, used without 





* Furthermore, it was written only just in time 
for Joseph William Gleeson White, who was born 
8 March, 1851, unfortunately died at the early 
age of 47 on 19 Oct., 1898, and, like many of the 
artists he writes about, had not been able to make 
any provision for his wife and family (The Studio, 
1898, pp. 141 and 189, with portrait). It is a 
matter for congratulation that a man so full of art 
knowledge and intimate with the artists of the 
day took the subject up. 

ft With much regret I note that The Art 
Journal ceased to be published with the issue 
for February, 1912, the last page being num- 
bered 104. It kept up its high quality to 
the end. The Christmas number was issued as 
usual in 1913 as The Art Annual, under the 
editorship of Mr. Alfred Yockney, and it is 
intended to be issued annually. Mr. Yockney 
wrote a short history of The Art Journal, printed 
by Virtue & Co., in a duodecimo pamphlet of 
forty pages, published in 1906, with an account 
of the editors, names of contributors, and numer- 
ous reproductions. ; 





acknowledgment by various 
writers. It says :— 

‘** Looking at the numerous diversified and ex- 
tended channels through which the works of Mr. 
Gilbert have gone forth to the public, there seems 
to be sufficient justification for speaking of him 
as the most widely known artist in the world.” 
He is “‘an oil painter, a water-colour painter, 
and an artist on wood.” And if other 
artists have “extorted the homage of their 
thousands, he has won the approbation of 
his tens of thousands.” It is as an “ artist 
on wood ”’ “ chiefly that reference is made to 
him at the commencement of this article ’’ :— 


subsequent 


‘* He very rarely makes any previous sketch 
of his subject, but at once proceeds to draw it on 
the wood, as if it were a matter he had long 
thought over and studied ; it is perhaps, to this 
peculiar faculty of extemporizing designs that 
one sees in them so much originality and freshness 
of idea.” 

This idea of S. C. Hall’s is a brilliant one. 
It is enlarged by J. Beavington Atkinson in 
The Portfolio,* who says that 

“Gilbert is endowed with creative power; he 
strikes out into adventurous paths; he has an 
imagination which, if unruly, is original; an 
invention which, while courting eccentricity, is 
never guilty of commonplace ” ; 

and that he 

“has the faculty of thinking out his subject at 
the end of his pencil; he extemporizes on paper 
as a musician does on the piano: a theme given, 
he can reduce it to form; a narrative read, he 
at once knows how best a picture can be made, 
His fertility of pictorial invention is inexhaustible.’” 

The power of extemporizing in drawing 
appears to me to be an exceedingly rare gift. 
I never heard of such a thing until I began 
these notes. It gives us the key to Gilbert’s 
marvellous productiveness. I cannot call to 
mind the name of any other artist who could 
extemporize, though the power is common 
enough among musicians. All the artists I 
have known have always had to make drafts, 
and sometimes several trials, before the 
final one, and devote much time to the 
study of dresses, &c. RawpH THOMAS. 


(To be continued.) 





* I got the reference to the book on ‘ English 
Artists of the Present Day’ (1872) from J. L. 
Roget’s ‘ History of the Old Water-Colour Society,’ 
1891, vol. ii. p. 363; but, tracing it back, I find 
the article appeared first in The Portfolio (1871), 
vol. ii. p. 49, where it is entitled ‘ English Painters 
of the Present Day.’ There is no mention in the 
1872 book of the previous publication in The 
Portfolio. ‘ English Artists’ must not be con- 
founded with Atkinson’s ‘ English Painters of 
the Present Day,’ 1871, also a reprint from The 
Portfolio. Atkinson’s death was reported in the 
papers in 1876, but he did not die until 1886. 
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WORDS FOR THE ‘N.E.D.’ 
ix. 105, 227.) 


NOTES ON 
(See 11 S. 


In the following list the quotations are 
arranged chronologically :— 
1592. ‘ Euphues Golden Legacie’ (Tho. Lodge). 
Ready money.—Cheape you may haue them for 
ready money.—E 4 
1592. ‘ Euphues Shadow’ (the same). 
Bruter, compar. of brute.—Herein we shew our 
selues bruter tha beasts.—Sig. I 
1594. ‘The Coblers Prophesie ’ (Robert Wilson). 
Spout, v.—Hold thy peace, and let vs hear these 
Gentlemen dispute.—Raph. Will they spout ? 
whereon ? 
1595. ‘A Fig for Momus’ 
Moult =melted.— 
[They] Conclude that by a double sort of heate 
Our fat is made, and moult, and so concreate. 


=a 


(Tho. Lodge). 


1595. ‘ Locrine.’ 

Bridewell_—I think you were broght vp in the 
vniuersitie of Bridewell, you haue your rhetorick 
so ready at your toongs end.—F 2. 

For, smell a.—O what hath he don, his nose 
bleeds ? but oh I smel a foxe.—E 2. 

Map.—Locrine the map of magnanimitie.—K 2. 

Pasteboard =a ticket or card.—You sir....draw 
your pastebourd, or else....Ile giue you a 
canuasado witha bastinano ouer your shoulders. 
—Sig. D. 

1596. ‘The Divel Coniured’ (Tho Lodge). 

Fat=ate.—-They consented to [the feind], and 
eat of the apple.—Sig. H. 

Firm =confirm.—They fix their eee firm their 
oie 3 and plant their faith....on the stars. 


a. 
Halon tne Halo likewise about the Moone [is] 
a token of wind, but no cause.—H 2 
Trregard.—These conceits... ,are corrupted by 
irregard.— To the Reader.’ 
1599. ‘ Angrie Women of Abington’ (H. Porter). 
‘Carry one’s drink.—A plague on it, when a man 
cannot carrie his drink well.—E 2 
ee .—Tis no consequent to 


me.—E 
that weres [sic] Corke 


shoes.—Maides 

shooes, may step awrie.—D 2. 

Feather, cut a (meaning is obscure).—What 
though [he] haue cut his finger heere ? or as 
some say cut a feather.—E 3. 

— purses vp angelles by owlight.— 

Puzzle, n.—Swounds what a pussell am I in this 
night.—Sig. I. 


1600. ‘ Hospitall of Incvrable Fooles.’ 
Arch-dolt.—Miitiades was one of these archdolts 
Beak, v. (to gasp ?).—Their standing still is like 

to a swollen toad, = she lies still beaking 
vpon the earth.—P. 6 
Crackropery = one on —{He played] the knaue 


sometimes out of all crie with those that had 
crossed and plucked him by the beard, with 
answerable crackroperie.—P. 114. 





Dodman (a snail).—[He thought] that he was 
turned into a doade man, putting a — of 
téder hornes vpon his owne head.—P. 

Gog-fury.—The onely example of this lil ide is 
read in Corius.—P. 93. 

Grut (apparently a variant of grit)—[He said] 
that in time of dearth that grut or riffe-raffe 
w 5 good to make an Italian Torto withal. 
—P. 6 

Niddisoek, "—And niddicocke vpon cockscombe was 
that other.—P. 105. 

Three-elbowed.—Of grosse and ‘three elbowed 
fooles.—P. 113, heading of a section. 


1600. ‘Sir John Oldcastle.’ 
Cold charity. —God blesse my soul from such cold 
charitie.—H 2 
Take one napping. —Weele take the King napping, 
if he stand on their part.—Sig. F. 


1601. ‘ Declaration of Treasons.’ 
Shop =imprison.—Others were crying, Nay, but 
shoppe them vp, keepe them as pledges.—F 2 
1603. ‘The Wonderfull Yeare’ (Tho. Dekker). 
Bly-fox (meaning is obscure).—No worse meat 
would downe this Bly-foxes stomach.—D 2. 
Desperview.—Only a band of Desper-vewes, some 
few Empiricall madcaps.—D 3. 


1604. ‘The Honest Whore’ (the same). 
Cister (this is obscure).—A Cisters thred y faith 
had beene enough To lead me anywhere.—H 2. 
French trick.—And in the end you shew him a 
french trick, And so you leaue him.—D 4 
Hares in March. —Theres no ho with [women], 
they are madder then March haires [sic].—I 3. 
Lane.—You are to have sixpencea lane. So many 
lanes, so many sixpences. (This is obscure, 
and probably malodorous.) 
No ho.—See Hares in March. 

Or so.—A capten’s wife, or so. (See 
chemist,’ ‘‘ A peck of coals or so.’’) 
Put wp=pay up.—Tle be hangde if he ha not put 

vp the money to cony-catch vs all.—Sig. D. 
Tell tales out of school.—Pray say nothing that I 
tel tales out of the schoole.—I 3. 


1606. ‘ Faultes, Faults’ (Barnaby Rich). 

Bo to a goose.—They durst say, Bo to a Goose.— 
Fo. 50. 

Busk.—A Buske to streighten a lasciuious bodie. 
—Fo. 2 

Correctress. walk good conscience is the Correc- 
tresse of our affections.—Fo. 19 

Item.—There is not a better Item, whereby to 
discern a Bastard, then to see a brat vnnaturall. 
—Fo. 28. 

Mump.—The Baselos manos, the Ducke, the 
Mump, and the Shrugge.—Fo. 8. 


1606. ‘ The fle of Gulls ’ (John Day). 
Dargison (this is obscure).—The ons are ours we 
haue won em away to dargison....We have 
borne her away to dargison.—H 3. 
Ell.— [His] pocket is like a Taylors hell 
eates vp part of euery mans due.—Sig. I 
Far as, &c.—Wil you trust him? Yes, <a farre 
as [ see him.—C 2. 
Larks, we shall have-—You know the prouerbe 
when the skie fals we shall baue larks.—Last 


‘The Al- 


{sic}, it 


page. 
Quech of lashes (very obscure).—Now is the web 
of my hopes vpon the loombe of perfection, 
and in this quech of lashes Aminter and Julio.— 





. 


a 
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And then....—Seuer the Duke, devide, traine, 
and then.—B 2. 

Warning bell—I heare the warning bell, some 
strangers are ariued.—Sig. B. 


1607. ‘The Puritaine Widdow.’ 

Air a room.—Foh this roome must be ayrd 
Gentlemen it smels horribly of Brimstone.—G 3. 

Glimpse.—I had a glimps on you at home at my 
Sisters.—F 3. 

Neighbour, v.—I was in my Hostisses Garden, 
—_— neighbours the Orchard of the Widdow. 

Night-capped.—Trust me I haue found him night 
capt at a eleuen [sic].—H 3. 

Part with.—Weele een part with a gallon of wine 
till tomorrowe breake-fast.—F 4. 

So I did, should, wouid, &c.—I should bee mockt, 
so I should.—A 3. 

Token, by the same.—By the same token I tumbled 
doune the staires.—H 2. 

Verbatim.—Theile giue you the very same answere 
Verbatim truely la.—C 4. 


1607. ‘The Woman Hater’ (Beaumont ?). 
Babies, to look.—[To haue] Mine eyes lookt 
babies in.—Sig. E. 
Bosom friend.—[{He] thinkes all the Auditors 
esteeme him one of my bosome friendes.—B 3. 
Gratuit.—A small gratuit for your kindnesse.— 
Sig. G. 
Shop-book.—I will studie the learned languages, 
and keepe my shop-booke in Latin.—D 3. 


1608. ‘ Law-Trickes’ (John Day). 


Fare.—[{They] rowd ouer houses & landed their 
faires in the middle Ile of Paules.—F 4. 


1608. ‘ Merry Divel of Edmonton.’ 
Roomer, to cry (this is obscure).—Tis time to 
hoist saile, & cry roomer.—E 4. 
1610. ‘ Description of Ireland’ (Barnaby Rich) 
Carrow.—A certaine brotherhood, called by the 
name of Karrowes, and these be common 
gamaters, that do onely exercise playing at 
Cards, and they will play away their mantels, 
and their shirts from their backs.—P. 38. 
Horse-boy—As in England we cal them hors- 
keepers, so in Ireland he carries the name but of 
a horse boy how yong or old soever.—P. 37. 
Trish, to weep.—They follow the Corps to the 
graue with howling and barbarous out-cries, 
pittiful in apparence, whereof grew (as I 
suppose) the prouerbe ; 7'0 weep IJrish.—Pp. 8 
and 12 (from Stanihurst). 
1612. ‘The White Divel’ (Webster). 
Pistol, v.— 
In faith my Lord you might go pistoll flyes, 
The sport would be more noble.—Sig. F. 
1613. ‘ Knight of the Burning Pestle ’ (Beaumont 
and Fletcher). 
Wet one’s whistle—Though I want drinke to wet 
my whistle, I can sing.—Sig. K. 
1615. ‘ The Hector of Germanie ’ (W. Smith). 
Friends, to be.—Rise, rise, I am frends with you 
both.—Sig. I. 
ab. 1616. ‘ Wit without Money ’ (Beau. and FI.): 
Bay up.—tTo take a falling man to your protec- 
tion, and bay him up againe to all his glories.— 
H 3 (1639), 





1616. ‘My Ladies Looking-glasse’ (B. Rich). 

Cumin-seed.—[His wife] is as good as Commin- 
seede, to draw home customers.—P. 39. 

Map of hair.—Thou art clouded and ouershadowed 
with a monstrous Mappe of Haire.—P. 14. 

Periwigged.—I would [ could now frame a cleanely 
excuse fur those women that be Painted, that 
be Poudered, that be Periwigde.—P. 42. 


1616. ‘The Scornful Ladie’ (Beaumont and 


Fletcher). 
Gent.—Who ’s there ? Call in the Gent.—C 2. 
Like (I like it, but....).—Doe you loue Tobacco ? 


—Surely [ loue it, but it loues not me.—C 4. 
Moyle (for mwe).—Vhe old Embleame of the Moyle 
cropping off thistles.—Sig. D. 


1617. ‘The Worming of a Mad Dogge’ (“ Con- 

stantia Munda ’’). 

As good as.....—[She] hath giuen you as good 
as you brought.—C 2. f 
Matriculate.—|'They] quickly matriculated you in 

the schoole of vice.—C 3. ; 

Piazza.—[They] will aduance their pedling wares 

.-in the publique Piatza of euery Stationers 
shoppe.—B 2. 
1620. ‘ Phylaster ’ (Beaumont and Fletcher). 

Cerious =serious.—Your more cerious business.— 
P. 18. : 

Dog-whip.—Let him bloud with a dog-whip.— 
P. 40. 

Popine (probably a popinjay, but perhaps a doll). 
—lI Prince of popines, I will make it well appeare 
to you Iam not mad.—P. 5. : 

Routist (a router or rioter).—Come my rowtists 
let ’s retyer till occasion calls vs.—P. 62. 

1620. ‘Swetnam Arraigned.’ 

Ears, for one’s.—I louue vm with my heart, But 
dare not shew it for my very eares.—A 4. i 
Hoodwinked.—lIt is impossible ‘That sacred Iustice 

should be hudwink’t still—D 4. 

Oratrix.— 

Why, here ’s a gift 
Able to make a Saint turne Oratrix, 
And pleade ’gainst Chastitie—Sig. U. 


1623., ‘ Dvtchesse of Malfy’ (Webster). — 

Arras =orris.—([They will] Powder their haire, 

with Arras, to be like me.—F 4. 
Benight, v.— 

*Twas a Motion . 

Were able to be-night the apprehention 

Of the seueerest Counsellor of Europe.—F 3. 
Fig.—Poysond ? a spanish figge For the impu- 

tation.—Sig. E. : 
Hilts, loose in the-—Read there, a sister uaampned, 

she ’s loose i’ th’ hilts.—E 4. 

1623. ‘ Devils Law-case ’ (the same). 

Brachygraphy men.— 5 

You must take speciall care, that you iet in 

No Brachigraphy men, to take notes.—Sig. H. 
City-born.—V ho shee be Citie-borne.—A 4. 
Doggedness.—Kisse this doggednesse out of her,— 


East India Merchant.— 
I know you for an East Indy Marchant, ' 
You have a spice of pride in you still.—g 2, 
Fogging =pettilogging.—You whorson fogging 
Rascall.—G 3. 
Mainest.—You haue done me The maynest wrong 
that ere was offred.—B 2. 
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Moon-eyed.—Too much light Makes you Moon- 
eyed.—B 2. 

Mother, v. ki will mother this child for you.—F 4. 

Ought =owned. ~The partie [who] ought that 
picture.—G 2. 

Ruled =guided.—Youle be aduised I hope....If 
youle be ruled by me.—B 3. 


1632. ‘Hollands Leaguer’ (Shakerly Marmion), 
City face.— 
Frame a grave City face, jeer at offenders, 
Cry out upon the vices of the times.—B 3. 
Madefied.— 
Capr. [I haue beene] so much madefied, 
Quartilla. That word I taught him. 
Capr. With the distilling influence of your 
bounty.—Sig. F. 
Moralize—Now by this light I think you ’ll 
moralize mee.—G 4. 
1633. ‘The Antiquary’ (the same). 
Half,and a (used humorously).—This was a wrong 
and a half.—Sig. I. 


RicHAarRD H. 
36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


THORNTON. 





* CHATTER ABOUT Harriet.”—C. K. S. in 
The Sphere of 8 Aug. in the current year 
used the above well-known phrase. He 
there spoke of it as ‘‘the one purely lite- 
rary achievement of Edward Freeman the 
historian.”” I am inclined to think that 
the phrase is one that has been bettered by 
being misquoted, and that what Freeman 
really said was “chatter about Shelley.” 
In The Contemporary Review of October, 
1887, will be found an article by Freeman 
on ‘Literature and Language,’ in the 
course of which the following occurs :—- 

‘*A saying which fell from myself in one of the 
debates in Congregation on the Modern Language 
Statutes has been noted in several places, and 
some seem to have been pleased and others 
displeased with the phrase ‘chatter about 
Shelley.’....I mentioned that I had lately read 
a review of a book about Shelley in which the 
critic praised or blamed the author—I forget 
which, and it does not matter—for his treatment 
of the Harriet problem.” 


And in a letter to Mr. James Bryce (Viscount 
Bryce), dated 23 May, 1887, Freeman 
writes :— 

‘** T suppose, as I said, they want ‘ chatter about 
Shelley.’ I told them that we did not want to 
discuss the Harriet problem.’”—‘ Life of E. A. 
Freeman,’ by W. R. W. Stephens, vol. ii. p. 366 
(1895). 


My further piece of evidence is that in 


Macmillan’s Magazine of July, 1887, an 
article appeared by H. D. Traill entitled 
‘Chatter about Shelley: an Academical 


Dialogue.’ In the course of it one of the 


characters says :— 








“He [Freeman] said that criticism on English 
literature was often sonly another name for 
‘ chatter about Shelley.’ 

Freeman always denied that he used the 
words ‘‘ Perish India!’ so _ persistently 
ascribed to him;* and though “chatter 
about Harriet’ is very euphonious and 
effective, I doubt if Freeman used the 
words. Wo. H. PEet. 


LINES QUOTED IN JONSON’S ‘ POETASTER.’ 
(See ante, p. 26.)—Since writing my note at 
the above reference I find that, besides the 
jesting allusion to Aspasia’s speech in ‘ The 
Blinde Begger of Alexandria * contained in 
Jonson’s ‘ Poetaster,’ there is another in 
‘Eastward Hoe.’ It occurs in Act IT. se. i. 
of that play :— 

Quicksilver. Sfoot, lend me some money ; hast 
thou not Hiren here ?+ 


Touchstone. Why; how now, sirrah? What 
vein ’s this, ha? 
Quicksilver. Who cries on murther? Lady 


was it you? how does our master ? pray thee cry 
Eastward-ho ! Bullen’s ‘ Marston,’ iii. 26. 

‘ Eastward Hoe ’ was written by Chapman, 
Jonson, and Marston in collaboration. This 
passage, therefore, throws a pleasant light 
upon the relations existing between the 
dramatists. If, as seems probable, Jonson 
is again responsible for the allusion, he is 
here poking fun at his collaborator ! 

Marston’s editor, Mr. Bullen, falls into 
the same error as Profs. Boas and Penniman 
in attributing the line ‘‘Who cries on 
murther ? Lady was it you?” to ‘The 
Spanish Tragedy,’ although he notes that 
‘it is not in the text that has come down.” 
Its reappearance in the ‘ Poetaster ’ passage 
(‘‘ where there is clearly an allusion to 
Jeronimo ’’) seems to have convinced him 
that it was intended as a quotation from 
Kyd’s play. It will be observed that the 
quotation as it appears in ‘Eastward Hoe’ 
is not quite literal. ‘“‘ Who calls out mur- 
ther? Lady, was it you?” are the actual 
words used in Chapman’s play. In ‘ Poet- 
aster’ they are correctly quoted. 

H. DuapALEe SYKES. 

Enfield. 


4. Unique MunicipaAL REcorp.—Some 
years ago Mr. T. W. Windeatt was Mayor 
of Totnes, Devon, and his brother, Mr. 
Edward Windeatt, was ‘T'own Clerk. Later 
Mr. E. Windeatt was elected Mayor, and 





* For details, see memoir in ‘ D.N.B.’ 
+ A supposed quotation from Peele’s lost play 
aco Turkish Mahomet and Hiren the Fair 
reek. 








———— 
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his son, Mr. George E. Windeatt, T'own 
Clerk. Now the ‘Tiown Clerk has been 
called up on military service, and his father 
(whilst still Mayor) has been chosen as 
Deputy Town Clerk to his son in his absence. 
T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


HistoRY OF ENGLAND wiITH RIMING 
VerRSES. (See 11 S. iv. 168, 233, 278, 375, 
418, 517; v. 34.)—-A more elaborate pro- 
duction than those mentioned at the above 
references is 

““The History of England in Easy Verse, to 
the Close of the Year 1809. Written for the 
purpose of being committed to memory by young 
persons of both sexes, by W. R. Johnson, A.M.” 
The second edition is (London) 1812, con- 
sisting of 136 pages and about 1,400 lines, 
all in riming couplets. As a specimen, the 
author’s account of the Armada may be 
taken :— 

Meanwhile the Spanish monarch’s mighty boast, 

Th’ invincible Armada, seeks our coast: 

But Howard, Hawkins, Frobisher, and Drake, 

With fewer numbers make the Spaniards quake. 

Defeat and terror the Armada shared, 

And tempests shattered what the English spared. 

The ‘ Biographical Dictionary of Living 
Authors,’ 1816, attributes to the Rev. W. R. 
Johnson, A.M., Histories of Greece and 
Rome, a Pantheon, and ‘The Grammar of 
Geography,’ all in verse, 1807-12, but gives 
no particulars of the author; nor does it 
mention his ‘ History of England in Easy 
Verse.’ W. B. H. 


GILES AND ELizABETH CALVERT, Boox- 
SELLERS.—Mr. H. R. Plomer has not noted 
the dates of the deaths of Giles Calvert and 
his wife Elizabeth in his ‘ Dictionary of 
Printers and Booksellers,’ &c. Some details 
of their wills are important, having regard 
to the facts given in my articles on the 
‘Forged Speeches and Prayers of the 
Regicides ’ (see the first, ninth, twelfth, and 
fourteenth articles, 11 S. vii. 301; viii. 81, 
203, 284). 

1. Will of Giles Calvert, citizen and 
stationer (P.C.C. Juxon 106). Dated 11 
Aug., 1663, and proved 28 Aug., 1663. 
Sole _executrix, his wife Elizabeth. After 
reciting that his wife, according to the 
custom of London, is entitled to a third of 
his estate, and his sons, Nathaniel and Giles, 
to another third, testator bequeaths 10/1. to 
his servant Elizabeth Evans, and directs 
that the residue shall be divided between 
his wife and two sons in equal shares. 

This Elizabeth Evans carried the MSS. 
of Twyn’s seditious tract to him from the 





Calverts in 1663. See the original report of 
Twyn’s trial and the postscript (omitted 
in ‘ State Trials’), as well as the references 
to Evans in the ‘ Domestic State Papers.’ 

According to the ‘Calendar of State 
Papers’ Nathaniel Calvert seems to have 
died in 1664, probably of the plague. On 
18 Feb., 1665/6, his mother, Elizabeth 
Calvert, took out letters of administration 
to his estate, describing him as of the 
parish of St. Gregory, London. He was an 
apprentice at the time of his death—ap- 
parently to his mother. 


2. Will -of Elizabeth Calvert (P.C.C. 
Dycer 12). Dated 19 Oct., 1674. Proved 
5 Feb., 1675. Witnesses, Henry Meade, 


John Forster, Edward Forman, Phyllis 
Evans (mark). Appoints her cousin, William 
Ballard of Rochester, gent., her sole executor, 
and directs that, according to his discretion, 
her body is “‘ to be decently buried among 
the baptists.”” Any “‘ overplus”’ after pay- 
ment of her debts and funeral expenses, &c., 
she bequeaths to her son Giles Calvert, of 
the City of London, bookseller. 

Giles Calvert, jun., was a child at the time 
of his father’s death, and does not appear to 
have been connected in any way with the 
circulation of the fraudulent or seditious 
literature that was his parents’ chief stock- 
in-trade after the Restoration. 

J. B. WItttaMs. 


CLERKENWELL Tra-GARDENS.—That de- 
scriptive “poem,” ‘The Art of Living in 
London,’ “ printed for the Author, 1793,” 
provides an interesting reference to a tea- 
garden not mentioned by the late Mr. 
Warwick Wroth in his excellent ‘ London 
Pleasure Gardens of the Eighteenth Century.’ 
Or Bagnigge, famous for it’s motley crew 
Of sprightly damsels—pleasurable Jew ; 

Or that once celebrated, small retreat, 

Where Cromwell* liv’d, tyrannically great ; 

Oh! sad reverse of sublunary things, 

This house, which once contain’d the dread of 
kings, 

Who made three mighty realms, with awe, obey, 

Now sells—(inglorious change !)—a dish of tea. 

The asterisk directs to a foot-note ‘‘ Crom- 

well’s Gardens.” Pinks (‘ History of Clerken- 

well’) discusses the identification of the 

house in Clerkenwell Close as a residence of 

the Protector; and the alternative History, 

by the Rev. Thomas Cromwell, also men- 

tions this house, but deprecates the identi- 

fication. Neither mentions its use as a 

popular resort. 

The reference might apply to Cromwell 
House and Gardens at Brompton, but for 
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the fact that many years before this descrip- 
tion was written this resort had been re- 
named by R. Hiem “ Florida House and 
Gardens ’”’ (vide ‘Sunday Ramble,’ 1776). 
Also it would not, in 1792, be mentioned as 
a “once celebrated small retreat.” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Louvain AND Marines: OLp PAINTED 
Giass.—References to printed accounts of 
the ancient glass in the churches of these 
cities would be very welcome. Also, have 
tracings of any of this old stuff—now, prob- 
ably, all destroyed—ever been made on an 
exhaustive scale ? Recent events show the 
wisdom of the French Government, many 
years ago, in causing tracings of old glass in 
several of the cathedrals of France—notably, 
Le Mans—to be made. 

F. Sypney Even. 


‘THE Ficut aT DAME Evropa’s SCHOOL.’— 
Who was the author of this famous pam- 
phlet ? The copy before me bears no date, 
but it was published, I believe, in 1871. 
It was printed at Salisbury by “ Bennett, 
printer, Journal Office,” and the publishers 
were ‘London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Salisbury: Brown & Co.” My copy bears 
the imprint ‘‘One Hundred and Righty- 
Fifth Thousand,” and consists of twenty- 
eight pages in a blue paper cover. The 
pamphlet has just been reprinted in slightly 
larger form, but no author’s name is given. 

we. AC. 

[Mr. FatconerR MADAN, now Bodley’s Librarian 
at Oxford, contributed to ‘ N. & Q.’ in 1881 (6S. iv. 
241, 281, 342, 401,531) a bibliography of ‘ The Fight’ 
and the literature connected with it. In the inter- 
esting introductory article he states that the author 
was the Rev. Henry William Pullen, of whom 
several particulars are supplied. Mr. Pullen died 
on 15 Dec., 1903, and an account of him is included 
in vol. iii. of the Second Supplement of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’ ] 


THE TERMINAL “‘ INCK.’’—TI shall be glad 
to learn the meaning of the terminal “ inck ” 
which is found in some surnames—as, for 
instance, Beyerlinck, Beyerinck, Maeter- 
linck, Sidbrinck. Further, does it give any 


clue as to the origin of such surnames, and 
the country from which owners of such sur- 
names originally hailed ? 


Ge TS. 





Oxp Erontans.—I shall be grateful for 
information regarding any of the following : 
(1) Fahie, Anthony, admitted 17 Sept., 1765, 


left 1769. (2) Fahie, George, admitted 17 
Sept., 1765, left 1766. (3) Farley, James, 
admitted 19 Jan., 1756, left 1759. (4) 


Farley, John, admitted 8 Sept., 1758, left 
1763. (5) Farley, John, admitted 27 Oct., 
1758, left 1763. (6) Farrer, James, ad- 
mitted 2 May, 1756, left 1760 or 1764. 
(7) Farrer, John, admitted 28 Jan., 1756, 
left 1760 or 1764. (8) Fenton, William 
Stapleton May, admitted 14 Oct., 1762, left 
1762. (9) Fleming, William, admitted 16 
Jan., 1755, left 1756. (10) Ford, Thomas, 
admitted 28 April, 1756, left 1762. (11) 
Ford, William, admitted 28 April, 1756, left 
1760. (12) Forrest, Arthur, admitted 21 
Sept., 1765, left 1767. (13) Forrest, Thomas, 
admitted 21 Sept., 1765, left 1767. 
R. A. A.-L. 


COLLEGE OF CHEMISTRY, SCOTLAND.—A. 
MS. list of students in the College of Che- 
mistry, Scotland, from 1755 to 1765, and of the 
Materia Medica in 1761, has recently come 
into my possession. The book contains 
some 985 names, including students from 
the West Indies and North America, and 
some who were already graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge. What is known of this 


College ? Was it connected with some 
medical school ? V. L. OLIvEer. 
Sunninghill. 


FREDERICK FAMILY OF FREDERICK PLACE, 
Otp Jewry, E.C.—Is anything known 
of the birth and parentage of Christopher 
Frederick, an astrologer and member of this 
family ? He was related to Christopher 
Frederick, Serjeant-Surgeon to King James I. 
I shall be grateful for any information relat- 
ing to him. LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Ewell, Surrey. 


ApDISON Famity.—The following names: 
of members of the Addison family appear 
in the Register of Bilton Church, near 
Rugby, in which parish stands the Hall, 
formerly the property of Joseph Addison, 
and his residence trom 1712 to 1718 :— 

1728-9. Edward Addison of Rugby died Jan. 19, 
and was buriedJan. 23, 1728/ 9. 

1749. Lydia Addison, relict of Ed. Addison, 
Esq’, was buried June 2nd. 

1797. Charlotte, daughter of Joseph Addison, 
Esq", and Charlotte his wife, Countess of Warwick 
and Holland, buried March the 10th. 

From some MS. notes taken in Bilton 
Church in 1826 by Matthew Holbeche 
Bloxam, F.S.A. (now in my possession), I 
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have copied the following inscriptions, which 
are now missing, having apparently been 
destroyed when that edifice was restored in 
1874. They are as follows: 

“On a flat stone down two steps close to the 
south door of the chancel. 

“To the memory of Edward Addison, Esq., 
Captain of his Majestie’s Royal Regiment of Foot, 
who died Jan. 19, 1728/9, in the 68th year of his 
age. Also in memory of Lydia Addison, wife of 
Edward Addison, Esq., who died June......, 1750, 
aged 58 years.” 

Bloxam, in treating of Bilton Church 
and its connexion with Joseph Addison, in 
a paper dated 21 June, 1872, says: ‘‘ Here 
are also buried Edward Addison, brother 
of the poet, and Charlotte, daughter of 
Addison.”’ 

Now I cannot connect the above Edward 
Addison with the essayist. So far as I can 
discover, Addison had only two brothers, 
Gulston and Lancelot, and these predeceased 
him. Had his father, the Dean of Lichfield, 
an elder brother ? I do not know of one, 
but if he had, this Edward might be a son 
of such brother, and consequently a cousin 
to Addison. A. E. TREEN. 

Rugby. 


Sir Joun Lapr.—Can any one tell me 
what were the dates of death of Sir John 
Lade, who figures so prominently in Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle’s ‘Rodney Stone’ as 
a leading “Corinthian”; and of his wife, 
Lady Lade ? 

In chap. vii. Sir John is referred to as 
follows :— 

““A rough-looking. middle-aged fellow in an 
old weather-stained cape ” 
and 
“one of the richest men and best whips in 
England ”’ ; 
also 
* one of the wealthiest landowners in England.” 


In chap. viii. the author writes :— 

“It was an age of eccentricity, but he [Sir 
John] had carried his peculiarity to a length 
which surprised even the out-and-outers, by 
marrying the sweetheart of a famous highway- 
man when the gallows had come between her 
and her lover.” 

Sir John and Lady Lade also appear in 
‘Fights for the igo ser maa &e., by 
Fred Henning. In vol. i. p. 205 is the 
following :— 

“‘ There is Sir John Lade perched upon the box 
of a lofty drag which he tools with consummate 
skill, But you will miss a figure that is usually 
at his side, that of his lady, who was popularly 
and not unjustly credited with being his equal 
in the three acts in whch he prided himself in 
excelling—to wit, driving, boxing, and swearing. 

t is no uncommon thing to see Lady Letitia 





Lade at a prize fight, and the following paragraph 
is printed in The Oracle of July 14 [1801] :— 

‘** Lady Lade expresses her regret that she 
was not at the boxing match on Monday last. 
Her spouse assured her that she was already 
sufficiently expert, and though she might not be 
a perfect mistress of the cross-buttock, yet we 
could wager any sum that very few ladies could 
put in their blows with more dexterity and 
effect.’ ”’ 

There are several references to Sir John 
Lade in Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson.’ It 
appears he was the nephew and ward of Mr. 
Thrale, and was born, according to The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1 Aug., 1759. 

We are told by Hayward (‘ Life of Piozzi,’ 
i. 69) that it was Lade who, having asked 
Johnson whether he advised him to marry, 
received the answer :— 

‘TI would advise no man to marry, sir, who is 
not likely to propagate understanding.” 

Hayward adds :-—— 

“He married a woman of the town, became a 
celebrated member of the Four-in-Hand Club, and 
contrived to waste the whole of a fine fortune 
before he died.”’ 

Knowing what Sir John Lade subsequently 
became, it is rather perplexing to read the 
following in Madame D’Arblay’s Diary, 
vol. i. :— 

““ Dr. Johnson. I therefore nominate Sir J— L— 


[as a husband for Miss Burney]. ’ 
“Mrs. Thrale. My master the other monning 


[referring to Mr. Thrale] said, ‘ What would 
give that Sir J— L— was married to Miss 


Burney.’” 
. F. C. WHITE. 


Gem Srars.—I should be glad to learn 
the names of some of the artist-engravers of 
seals who lived in England in the early part 


of the nineteenth century. 
XYLOGRAPHER. 


CRAFT AND RELIGIOUS GUILDS AND 
CHANTRIES.—Was it customary for every 
guild to maintain a chantry—either by 
endowing an altar for the services of a 
chantry priest, or maintaining a special 
chantry chapel—within the church of their 
parish ? What is the best work containing 
reference to this matter ? H. Cr. 


RUMNEY DIGGLE AND LEONORA FFREDE- 
RICK.—Are there any descendants of 
“ Rumney Diggle of Gray’s Inn in the Countie of 
Middlesex, and Leonora ffrederick of the parish of 
St. James, Westminster, spinster ’’? 
Their marriage ‘“‘agrement”’ is dated 5 Jan., 
1725. In it mention is made of Leonora’s 
brothers ‘‘Sir John ffrederick, Baronette, 
and Sir Thomas ffrederick, knight.” 

M. ELLEN Pook. 
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BakER OF AsHCOMBE.—In ‘ Debrett’s 
Baronetage’ (1910 edition) the baronetcy 
held by the present Sir Randolf Littlehales 
Baker, fourth Baronet, is described—I pre- 
sume, in accordance with the original grant 
—as ‘“‘ Baker of Ashcombe, Sussex.”’ 

In no other Baronetage to which I have 
access is this description given, nor in the 
‘Roll of the Baronets.’ I shall be glad of 
an explanation. I presume ‘“ Ashcombe ” 
is a farm-house of that name in the vicinity 
of Lewes. What connexion with this place 
had the family ? A. J. RICKETTS. 


HELMET WORN AT FLODDEN Firtp.—Can 
any Suffolk person or any other reader 
inform me in which village church in Suffolk 
is preserved the helmet worn by the Earl of 
Suffolk at the battle of Flodden Field ? 

T. D. DYKE. 

Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 


Mace Famity.—lI shall be most grateful 
for information regarding this name in 
Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire, in the 
parishes given below, &c. 

1. Mace (Thomas Holloway) of Great 
Rissington went to live at the manor there 
in 1811. Born 1776 or 1777, married Eliza- 
beth Akerman about 1803, died 1856. Name 
of father and mother and ancestors. 

2. Mace of Windrush. 

3. Mace of Westcote. 

4. Any other family by that name in 
either county. I shall also be glad of pedi- 
grees before 1811 or any particulars. 

Cartes A. Mace. 

4, Kingsland Road, N.E. 


Beszant Famity.—In the fifth ed. of 
‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 1799, it is 
stated that no family in France is allowed 
to use the dolphin as charge on their arms, 
except the Beszant family. Could any 
reader suggest the reason for this? I 
should also be grateful for being directed to 
any published account of this old French 
family. HENRY BEAZANT. 

Roundway, Friern Barnet, N. 


HERALpIC.—Can any one tell me to whom 
the following arms belong—they are moulded 
on an old brown stoneware jug, and are 
very indistinct ? 

A plain cross extending over the whole 
shield, except the pointed base, which is 
charged with the Ulster hand. In the centre 
of the cross an escutcheon of pretence. In 
the first quarter what may be a billet; in the 
second, crossed keys; in the third, a chevron 
dividing three bugle-horns (without strings, 
2 andjl); in the fourth, a four-legged beast. 





The crest looks like a boy or cupid, and 
below it is a lump which may be a coronet. 
Supporters: two draped figures, the dexter 
bearing a sword. 
AstLEY TERRY, Major-General. 
48, Combe Park, Bath. 


AvuTHORS WaNTED.—Is it known who in- 
vented the following?— 

1. They said to the camel-bird, ‘ Carry.’’ 
It answered, “ 1 cannot, for I am a bird.’ They 
said, ‘‘ Fly.” It answered, ‘“‘I cannot, for I am 
a camel.” 

2. Perimus licitis. 

3. Dii laneos habent pedes. 

4. Prends le premier conseil d’une femme 
non le second. 

5. Le vin est versé; il faut le boire. 


et 


F. H. 


CONVENTUAL GUEST-CHAPELS.—At Stan- 
ley St. Leonards, commonly called Leonard 
Stanley, Gloucestershire, there is an old 
chapel, which has been used for farm 
purposes since the Dissolution. That it was 
the original Saxon parish chapel there is 
good reason to believe; but a recognized 
authority is of opinion that it is also a rare 
example of a monastic guest-chapel. - It 
stands quite close to the Norman priory 
church. I should be grateful for any in- 
formation on the subject of guest-chapels. 
Also, if we have here a guest-chapel, what 
other examples exist ? 

C. SwYNNERTON. 


Eravutets.—In Capt. Marryat’s books 
naval lieutenants are represented as wearing 
an epaulet on one shoulder only. What was 
the rule in the case of a commander ? and 
when was the practice discontinued? I 
think that I have seen pictures of Army 
officers with but a single epaulet.  Cer- 
tainly in 1866, when at St. Malo, I noticed 
a French subaltern with the epaulet on one 
side only, but as a scale (without fringe) 
was worn on the other shoulder, the lop- 
sided appearance was not so greatly marked. 

E. L. H. Tew. 

Upham Rectory, Hants. 

[Epaulets were discussed at 7 S. xi. 49, 176, 
372; xii. 238; and at 1S. viii. 244.] 


Fraser.—1l. Lieut.-Col. James, Military 
Secretary to Generals Nichols and Bellasis, 
1780-1813; killed at Java. Possibly con- 
nected with Inverness-shire. 

Information required as to his birthplace 
and clan-title, if any. 


2. Major—father of the above; served 


with 78th Highlanders in the reigns of 
George IT., III., IV. ; one of the few officers 
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who survived the siege of Bangalore; in 
1797 formed and trained Loyal St. Andrews 
Volunteers. 
Information as to parentage required. 
EvEtyN HEINEKEY. 
Harmer Green House, Welwyn, Herts. 


‘* ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN IN THE BEST 
REGULATED FAMILIES.’’—What is the origin 
of the above saying ? SamMuUEL HORNER. 

Dublin. 





Replies. 


OF DERWENTWATER: 
DESCENDANTS. 


(11 S. x. 148, 218, 256.) 


THE question of the descendants of the 
Earls of Derwentwater has been many times 
raised in ‘N. & Q.,’ but the inquiry about 
claimants to the estates has not received 
rouch, if any, attention. There have been 
plenty of them. One was a man named 
Scott, of Middlesbrough, who pretended that 
he was a great-grandson of John Radcliffe 
(son of James, the last Earl), who died 
before he came of age. Another was a 
woman named Lovegrove, of Kingston-on- 
Thames, who said she was a great-grand- 
daughter of Francis, the first Earl. But 
the most aggressive and persistent of all the 
claimants was the unknown lady who, in 
1864, descended from the wilds of Nowhere 
and took up her residence in the village of 
Blaydon, a few miles east of Dilston Castle, 
the Derwentwaters’ Tyneside seat. She 
styled herself ‘‘ Amelia, Countess of Darwent- 
water,’ and announced that she had come 
to take formal possession of her ancestral 
estates as heiress of her father, whom she 
designated the “sixth’’ Earl of Derwent- 
water. 

Fully to understand her pretensions, it is 
necessary to quote briefly the acknowledged 
history of the family. Francis Radcliffe, 
ennobled in 1688 as first Earl, married 
Katherine, eldest daughter of Sir William 
Fenwick of Meldon, by whom he had five 
sons and four daughters. Dying in 1697, 
he was succeeded by his eldest son, Edward 
Radcliffe, as second Earl, who married 
Lady Mary Tudor, a natural daughter of 
Charles II., by whom he had three sons and 
one daughter. He died in 1705, and was 
followed by his eldest son, James, the 
third Earl, who, engaging in the rebellion of 
1715, was beheaded the following year. By 


EARLS 





his marriage with Maria, daughter of Sir 
John Webb, Earl James left a son and a 
daughter. That son, John Radcliffe, died 
in 1731, aged 19. The estates should then 
have fallen to his father’s brother, Charles 
Radcliffe, but he could not inherit, for he 
was an attainted rebel, and in 1746, like 
his brother, was executed for treason. He 
had married a Countess of Newburgh. who 
bore him three sons and four daughters, 
and the eldest son, James Bartholomew 
Radcliffe, fourth Earl of Newburgh, claimed 
the reversion of the Derwentwater estates. 
They had, however, been confiscated by 
the Government, and in 1749, by Act of 
Parliament, were settled upon Greenwich 
Hospital. It is said that Lord Newburgh 
agreed to this transfer on receiving 24,0001. 
(some say 30,000/.) from the State. He 
was succeeded in 1786 by his only son, 
Anthony James Radcliffe, fifth Earl of 
Newburgh, who died without issue in 1814. 
Anthony James was, therefore, the last of 
the heirs male of the family, and the last of 
the Derwentwaters. 

Now the ‘‘Countess Amelia,” like Scott 

of Middlesbrough, claimed that John, son of 
the beheaded Earl, did not die, as alleged, 
in 1731 at the age of 19, but lived till 1798, 
and, having married at Frankfort in 1740 
a Countess of Waldsteine, had eleven 
children, all of whom died young except 
two: (1) James, who succeeded his father, 
married a Countess Mouravieff, and died 
shortly after the Battle of Waterloo; 
(2) John James, married a Princess Sobieski, 
succeeded his brother James in 1816, and 
was the father of ‘‘ Amelia’”’ the claimant. 
Counting John as the fourth Earl, her father 
was the sixth. She had a brother, also 
named John James, who became the seventh 
Earl, and when he died in 1854 she suc- 
ceeded, being the only surviving child of 
her father, to 
“all the paternal dignities of her ancient family, 
and became heiress and ‘ Countess of Darwent- 
water ’ in her own right, the direct representative 
and granddaughter of John, 4th Earl.” 
She alleged that she was born at Dover in 
1830, and that her upbringing and education 
were superintended by her brother, the 
seventh Earl, who accompanied her to Italy 
in 1846 to study painting, and to Switzer- 
land for recreation in 1850. But about her 
life after the death of this brother, in 1854, 
till she came to the North, “ her ladyship ” 
was reticent and evasive. 

Among her belongings was a marvellous 
collection of Derwentwater ‘‘ heirlooms,” 
as she styled them. She stated that, after 
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the execution of the third Earl, his widow 
conveyed all these things to Louvain, in 
Belgium, where she resided until she died. 
They were afterwards placed for security 
in a secret vault in Hesse-Darmstadt, and 
there they lay till 1866, when they followed 
the claimant to Blaydon, having suffered 
much injury from damp during their incar- 
ceration. There were portraits and pictures 
attributed to Kneller, Vandyke, Teniers, 
Rubens, Titian, Rembrandt, Velasquez, 
Paul Potter, and others less notable. She 
had also antique cabinets and chests of 
drawers, fine old armour, curious inlaid guns 
and pistols, with reliquaries and other 
things, said to be from the chapel at Dilston, 
old mirrors, iron-bound coffers, old china, 
and a miscellaneous heap of articles that 
suggested a Wardour Street establishment. 
Some of them, it was thought, might be 
genuine ; others were undoubtedly faked. 

It is not possible to narrate in ‘N. & Q.’ 
all the remarkable proceedings of this extra- 
ordinary woman. She gained friends and 
supporters in the North, and in September, 
1868, took possession of the ruins of Dilston 
Castle. There she squatted under a rough, 
tarpaulin-covered shelter until, on 1 Nov., 
she and her belongings were removed by 
the authorities to a ditch by the roadside. 
Then she appealed to the Queen’s Bench 
against a decision of the magistrates con- 
victing her of obstruction, and failed; 
served notices upon the tenants to pay 
their rents to her, and carried on a vigorous 
campaign for months. Eventually, in 
March, 1871, she was adjudicated bankrupt 
in Newcastle County Court, and the Regis- 
trar of the Court took possession of her 
** heirlooms ”’ and other effects, which were 
sold by auction in a three days’ sale, and 
realized over 1,000J. She refused to plead 
in the Courts, and defied the law like a 
militant Suffragette. Finally, in November, 
1871, she was committed to Newcastle 
Gaol, where she lay till July, 1873, and then, 
refusing to leave, was forcibly expelled from 
the prison. 

Who the lady was has never been ascer- 
tained. It was thought she might have 
been a governess in, or perhaps an irregular 
member of, a family abroad who possessed 
some Radcliffe souvenirs, and that she 
collected the rest from dealers in real or 
assumed antiques. She was a highly accom- 


plished woman and an artist of no mean 
capacity, and could converse in three or 
four languages, while her manners, when 
not in arms against the law, were gentle 
She appeared to have neither 


and winning. 





kith nor kin, and to be alone in the world— 
fighting for her own hand, and supported 
only by her Tyneside followers. For, al- 
though she wrote and published letters 
addressed to the ‘‘ Graffin Maria Mouravieff,”’ 
“My dear Augusta,” “My dear Eleanora,”’ 
“My dearest Theresa,’ “My very dear 
Charlotte,” ‘‘My sweet Flora,” and other 
supposed dear friends, she took care never 
to publish any of their replies, yet frequently 
referred to their assumed answers, as “I 
thank you and the Prince most heartily ; 
your idea is heavenly,” and so on. In 1880 
she died in a cottage near Shotley Bridge, 
and was buried in Benfieldside Cemetery, 
followed to her grave by a few of her humble 
local friends. Her coffin-plate bore the 
inscription: ‘‘ Amelia Mary Tudor Rad- 
clyffe, Countess of Darwentwater. Died 
Feb. 26, 1880, aged 49 Years.” 
RicHARD WELFORD. 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 





‘“‘CHATTERBOX” (11 S. x. 128, 196).—I 
ought to have noted at the latter reference 
that in 1785, when Grose first published his 
‘Dictionary,’ he was 54 years old, and 
Pyne, the author of ‘Wine and Walnuts,’ 
was aged 16. 

If we grant that it takes only five years 
for a slang word to be recognized in a dic- 
tionary as current, Pyne was 11 years old 
when. “‘ chatter box’? meant a chattering 
person. RoBeERT PIERPOINT. 


Is not the derivation clear on the surface? 
Why is any subtlety needed ? It corresponds 
exactly to ‘saucebox’”: a magazine of 
chatter, as the latter of defiant impudence. 
Was the carriage named first ? It sounds a 
later jest, and may have been merely printed 
first. Forrest MorGan. 

Hartford,{Conn. 


ARMS OF THE DEANS OF [LICHFIELD : 
WaRNER — CAPELL OR ABBorrT (11 S. iii. 
228, 276, 314: iv. 174; x. 230).—CoL. 
Fynmore has kindly drawn my attention 
to the correspondence at the earlier refer- 
ences, but further research tends rather to 
deepen than elucidate the mystery of the 
parentage of Dean Warner’s wife. Simms’s 
‘ Bibliotheca Staffordiensis’ states that he 
“‘married the widow of Bishop Abbot of 
Salisbury,” who, according to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
was twice married ; ‘‘ the second time to a 
widow lady, Bridget Cheynell, mother of 
Francis Cheynell, an eminent presbyterian 
divine in the time of the Commonwealth.” 
If we now turn to the account of Cheynell 
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in the same work, we are told that his 
mother, whose maiden name is not given, 
“after the death of his father manied 
Robert Abbot, Bishop of Salisbury.” 
* Bridget ” and “ Jone” form an irrecon- 
cilable discrepancy, but it is curious that 
the two versions agree in describing the 
lady who married John Warner as a widow. 
Again, there is nothing improbable in the 
Dean of Lichfield marrying the widow of 
Bishop Abbot of Salisbury, whose younger 
brother George was for a few months 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. 

It would be interesting to have the views 
of Mr. E. LEE WarNER on this, which may, 
however, be an entirely false trail laid by 
Simms, who cites no authority for his 
statement. 

The arms impaled by Dean Warner are 
attributed in Papworth to Dowding, Flore, 
Gambell or Gamble (Ireland), William de 
Agilon, and Stepkins (Middlesex). 

8S. A. GRuNDY-NEWMAN. 
Walsall. 


For wife of John Warner see 11 S. iv. 
174, contribution by Mr. Epwarp LEE 
Warner: ‘ John Warner, D.D., married at 
Saltwood, Hythe, Kent, by licence, 30 April, 
1616, Mrs. Jone Abbott, widow.” The 
maiden name of Mrs. Warner has not, I 
believe, so far been ascertained; perhaps 
the arms — Az., a fleur-de-lis or — may 
assist. R. J. FyNMorReE. 


46. Nicholas Penny, D.D., was Canon 
of Norwich 1721-44; he was also Rector 
of Beddington (instituted 1730), and Dean 
of Lichfield 1731-45, when he died, aged 72. 
See Gentleman’s Magazine. On his monu- 
ment is this coat of arms: Arg., on a fesse 
sa. three plates. This coat belonged to the 
family of Penne or Penn, in the county of 
Bucks. FRANK PENNY. 


“THE Hero or New ORLEANS ” (11 S. x. 
248).—The hero of New Orleans was the 
American General Andrew Jackson, who, 
with a force of less than 6,000 men, defeated 
at New Orleans the British General Paken- 
ham’s veteran army of 12,000, most of them 
trained in the wars with Napoleon. The 
British lost about half their numbers. 

QUIEN SABE. 


Probably Sir Edward Pakenham, brother- 
in-law of the Duke of Wellington, who, as 
commander of the British force, was killed 
in an attack on New Orleans on 8 January, 
1815. G. C. Moore Suita. 





PortRAIts BY JAMES LONSDALE (11 S. x. 
231)— He was born at Lancaster, 16 May, 
1777, and lived most of his life in London 
at 8, Berners Street —Opie’s old house — 
where he died 17 Jan., 1839. 

He married Miss Thornton of Lancaster, 
and had three sons. He exhibited at the 
Royal Academy 1802-38, Society of British 
Artists 1824-37, British Institution 1816-37, 
Liverpool Academy 1813-35. 

Mr. 'T. Cann HvuGHES may get some 
assistance from the following notes. 

10. Wm. Manning was the father of the 
Cardinal. The firm was Manning & Ander- 
don. J. L. Anderdon married a daughter 
of Wm. Manning. The British Museum has 
an engraving, by C. Turner, of this portrait. 

16. Sir Thos. Stamford Raffles was a col- 
lateral ancestor of the Rev. Thomas Raffles, 
D.D., LL.D., a beloved and notable Inde- 
pendent minister in Liverpool. His son, 
Thos. Stamford Raffles, was the Stipendiary 
Magistrate of Liverpool for about twenty 
years. He died in 1891. 

18. Sir Matthew Wood, Bart., was Lord 
Mayor of London. Ancestor of Sir Evelyn 
Wood, and Mrs. C. S. Parnell (Katharine 
Wood). 

22. The portrait of Wm. Roscoe is in the 
Liverpool Royal Institution, Colquitt Street. 
Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1823. 
Engraved by S. Freeman in 1832. 


28. The portrait of General Isaac Gas- 
coyne, M.P., is in the Liverpool Town Hall. 
It was exhibited at the Royal Academy and 
at the Liverpool Academy in 1829, and at 
the Historical Exhibition in the Walker Art 
Gallery in 1907. He was a_ collateral 
ancestor of Lord Salisbury. The Public 
Library of Liverpool contains a copy of 
Aspinall’s ‘ Liverpool a Few Years Since,’ 
published in 1852. It has an engraving by 
Seriven of the Lonsdale portrait of Gas- 
coyne. In the R.A. Catalogue the name is 
spelt ‘Gascoigne,’ but in the Liverpool 
Academy Catalogue and other local publica- 
tions the spelling is “‘ Gascoyne.” 

29. The Rev. Jonathan Brooks (not 
Brooke) was Rector of Liverpool and an 
Archdeacon. Lonsdale painted a portrait of 
him. It was exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy and the Liverpool Academy in 1830. 
Engraved by C. Turner. Archdeacon Brooks 
was born in 1775, and died in 1855. 

32. Riversdale (not Roversdale) Grenfell 
was an ancestor of Mr. Charles Seymour 
Grenfell of Taplow, Bucks. Henry Rivers- 
dale Grenfell was Governor of the Bank of 
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England, and a Liberal candidate for South- 
West Lancashire in 1868. He and Mr. 
Gladstone were joint candidates, and they 
were defeated by Richard Assheton Cross 
and Charles Turner. 

Nine portraits are in the National Portrait 
Gallery: Sir Wm. Bolland, Lord Brougham, 
Queen Caroline, Sir Philip Francis, Wm. 
Sharp (engraver), James Heath (engraver), 
Capt. Charles Morris, Rev. Abraham Rees, 
D.D., F.R.S., James Smith of the ‘ Rejected 
Addresses.’ The N.P.G. possesses a marble 
bust of Lonsdale by E. H. Baily, R.A. 

The Liverpool Royal Institution possesses 
a portrait of Thomas Stewart Traill, M.D., 
painted by Lonsdale. 

The Liverpool Medical Institution, Mount 
Pleasant, possesses a portrait of Dr. Rutter 
which is attributed to Lonsdale. 

Lonsdale exhibited at the Royal Academy 
and at the Liverpool Academy in 1835 a por- 
trait of Richard Formby, M.D. (erroneously 
spelt ‘“‘ Fornby ” in the R.A. Catalogue). 

THos. WHITE. 

Junior Reform Club, Liverpool. 


There are engravings after portraits Nos. 


22, 28, and 29 in the Liverpool Public 
library. These, or the books in which they 


appeared, may give a clue to the present 
owners of the originals. There is a portrait 
of General Gascoyne in the Liverpool Art 
Gallery or Town Hall. 

As regards No. 8, there were a number of 
Congreve portraits at Burton Hall, Wirral, 
until, I believe, the Gladstone family 
bought it. R. 8S. B. 


*“ HURLEY-HACKET”’ (11 S. x. 150, 237).— 
This seems to have been an amusement like 


tobogganing, though without’ the snow. 
Annotating ‘“‘sad and fatal mound” (at 


Stirling) in ‘Lady of the Lake,’ x5 
Scott writes thus :— 

“The ‘heading-hill, as it was sometimes 
termed, bears commonly the less terrible name 
of Hurly-hacket, from its having been the scene 
of a courtly amusement alluded to by Sir David 
Lindsay, who says of the pastimes in which the 
young king was engaged, 

Some harled him to the Hurly-hacket ; 
which consisted in sliding, in some sort of chair 
it may be supposed, from top to bottom of a 
smooth bank. The boys of Edinburgh, about 
twenty years ago, used to play at the hurly- 
hacket on the Calton-hill, using for their seat a 
horse’s skull.” 

Lyndsay’s reference occurs in his ‘Com- 
playnt to the King,’ ]. 176 :— 

Sum harld hym to the hurly hakkat ; 

And sum, to schaw thair courtlie corsis, 

Wad ryid to Leith, and ryn thair horsis. 





In a passage of ‘ Ane Satyre of the thrie 
Kstaitis,’ 1. 1031 e¢ seg., the poet makes a 
similar allusion almost in the same words. 

The connexion of hurly or hurley with 
hurl is obvious; and Jamieson says that 
hacket is from ‘“‘Su.-G. halk-a, to slide, per 
lubrica ferri.”’ 

It may be worth while to add that Meg 
Dods, near the close of chap. xv. of ‘St. 
Ronan’s Well,’ uses the word contemptu- 
ously of a carriage from the hotel of her 
rivals. ‘‘I never thought,” exclaims the 
valiant hostess, ‘‘to have entered ane o’ 
their hurley-hackets.” THOMAS BAYNE. 


JOHN CHARNOCK (11 S. x. 90, 218).— 
John Charnock, the author of ‘ Biographia 
Navalis,’ was born in 1756. See ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
x. 132. He cannot be the John Charnock 
who was admitted at Westminster in 1738. 


H. C. 


LowWELt’s ‘ FirESIDE TRAVELS’ (11 8. x. 
147, 197).—8. Springs “ which, without cost 
to the country, convicted and punished per- 
jurers,” were at one time pretty numerous, 
if we are to believe classical writers. The 
supply, we may suppose, was created by the 
demand. 

That amusing compendium of information, 
the ‘ Dies Geniales’ of Alexander ab Alex- 
andro, has a long list of such in bk. v. 
chap. x., and his commentator, Andreas 
Tiraquellus, supplies the references to Greek 
and Latin authors. Instances are quoted 
from Sicily, Sardinia, Arcadia, Corinth, 
Bithynia, and elsewhere, but not from 
Thessaly. Either Alessandro missed a speci- 
men, or Lowell's reference is inaccurate. 

The method by which the guilty are 
detected varies. At one place those who 
swear falsely are blinded when they touch 
their eyes with the water. At another 
they break out in boils and blains. At a 
spring mentioned by Aristotle the tablets 
inscribed with the sworn statement float if 
it be true, else they sink. In another case 
the water, while harmless to the innocent, 
scorches the perjured. 


CrAMPUTIUS: SrvprictA: Q. CRaAssus 
TUBERO: THE GENIE JonqQuit (11 8. ix. 
509).—-‘‘ Be mine [sc. paradisiacal pleasures],” 
wrote Gray to West, “to read eternal 
new romances of Marivaux and Crébillon.” 
‘Le génie Jonquille’ is a character in the 
younger Créhbillon’s ‘L’Ecumoire; ou, 
Tanzai et Néadarné, histoire japonaise.’ 

EpwarbD BENSLY. 
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ForEIGN TAVERN Siens (11 S. x. 229).— 
It would take some research to obtain a 
complete list of foreign tavern signs in this 
country, but it is probably not a very long 
one. In the London district there are, 
according to the ‘London Directory,’ five 
“Kings of Prussia,’ and, besides these, a 
** Prince of Prussia,’ several ‘‘ Brunswicks,”’ 
a “ Duke of Wurtemberg,” and a “ Prince 
of Hesse.”” The action of the proprietor of 
the Barnet tavern is scarcely worth follow- 
ing: it seems like importing a mere baga- 
telle into the very serious quarrel we have 
with Germany. In the case of signs long 
established, I presume the licensing magis- 
trates have neither the right nor the wish 
to interfere. F. A. Russet. 

116, Arran Road, Catford, S.E. 


When a licence is first granted by the 
justices the licensee is asked to say what 
sign he wishes his house to bear, and, assum- 
ing that there is nothing objectionable in 
the sign selected, it is put into the licence. 
When the licensee applies at the annual 
licensing meeting for the renewal of his 
licence, he can get his house renamed. A 
register of licences is kept, and a man would 
not be allowed to choose a sign already 
existing in the district. The way in which 
the licensing justices have jurisdiction over 
the names of premises under their control is 
that they can refuse to grant or renew a 
licence if the sign chosen is, from a public 
point of view, objectionable. 

No one can possibly tell how many German 
signs exist in this country. In order to find 
this out all the registers of licences would 
have to be searched. Probably most of 
the houses bearing German names will now 
be renamed at the instance of the licensee. 

Harry B. Pouanp. 

Inner Temple. 


HEINE AND AMIENS CATHEDRAL: REFER- 
ENCE WANTED (11 S. viii. 407).—I have now 
foimnd the reference. It is ‘Confidential 
Letters to August Lewald on the French 
Stage,’ Letter 9 (‘Works’ [Hamburg, 
23 vols.], vol. xi. pp. 250-51. Translation, 
C. G. Leland, vol. iv. p. 255) :— 

“When I lately stood with a friend before [the 
Cathedral] of Amiens, and he beheld with awe and 
pity that monument of giant strength in towering 
stone, and of dwarfish patience in minute sculpture, 
he asked me how it happens that we can no longer 
build such piles? I replied, ‘Dear Alphonse, men 
in those days had convictions (Ueberzeugungen) ; 
we moderns have opinions (Meinungen), and it re- 
quires something more than an opinion to build 
such a Gothic cathedral.’ ” 

G. EH. Wd. 





STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE BRITISH 
IsteEs: THomAs ARNOLD (11 8S. x. 227).— 
Mr. Joun T. PAGE may like to know that 
there is another memorial to Dr. Arnold in 
the parish church of Laleham, Middlesex, 
where Dr. Arnold lived before he went to 
Rugby, and where he always hoped to end 
his days. 

Dr. Arnold’s son Matthew Arnold, the 
poet, also, lived at Laleham, and is buried 
in the churchyard there, beneath a hand- 
some monument. 

S. D. CriprrincpaLe, M.D. 


Rev. W. LANGBAINE, RECTOR OF TROTTON, 
Sussex (11 S. x. 190, 235).—In reference to 
this, a local inquiry has brought me a reply 
from Mr. Joun J. Guy of The Oaks, Hore- 
ham Road, Sussex, to the effect that David 
Guy, landowner, Chiddingly, born 1734, 
married Mary Alcock, born 1742. He is 
said to have come from near Chichester. 
A Guy was owner of property at West 
Wittering. 

Lawrence Alcock held the manor of Trot- 
ton, and died 1723. 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 


Cototur AND Sounp (11 S. x. 231).—See 
‘Travels’ of Rev. Alban Butler during the 
vear 1745-6, p. 65 (printed in 1803). He 
says :— 

““T had almost forgot to mention Pére Castel, 
a Jesuit Professor of Mathematics, a great scholar, 
but an opponent of the doctrine of Sir Isaac 
Newton, whom he informed me he has wrote 
against. I saw in his room the famous instru- 
ment invented and made by himself, that produces 
colours by the sound which is analogical to each 
colour. It is like a harpsicord set up against 
a wall; when you touch a string or key, to produce 
a particular note, the whole instrument evidently 
assumes the colour that corresponds to it by 
analogy, which Sir Isaac Newton....give us 
hints of, though the cause is mysterious. This 
instrument is not finished, and gives only three 
colours. The Father pretends to entertain hopes 
of making it complete ; though I scarcely believe 
he will, at least in haste.” 

S. M. A. 


A fancied relation between the musical 
scale and the solar spectrum is one of those 
paradoxes which turn up from time to time. 
I have come across the following two works, 
which are possibly unknown to K. M. B. :— 

Jameson, D.D. ‘Colour Music,’ London, 1844, 


to. 

Hughes, J.H. ‘ Harmonies of Tones and Colours, 
developed by Evolution. 2 parts, and “A few 
parting words.” London, 1883-5, folio (but printed 
in Belfast). 


Both are in the British Museum. 
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I have also seen a letter from F. W. N. 
Crouch, the composer of ‘ Kathleen Mavour- 
neen,’ and the father of the notorious Cora 
Pearl, enclosing a melody in a colour nota- 
tion of his own contrivance. This was 
probably never published. Crouch was a 
man of many and various gifts, which he 
was quite incapable of turning into terms of 
bread and butter. 

I do not remember to have seen any foreign 
work on the subject. It is a pity that 
this delightful speculation was unknown to 
Mersenne. So unsolvable a problem would 
have fascinated him, and have added another 
chapter to the delights of his ‘ Harmonie 
Universelle.’ James E. Matruew. 


“‘ PFRANCIS ”’ (11 S. x. 228).—I have long 
supposed that “ff”? is simply a form of the 
capital letter, which we have, not much 
altered, in the “ Old English” type ff, and 
that it was not an “ eccentricity ”’ limited to 
a few cases. My great-grandfather wrote 
his name with “‘ ff,” and it was a very common 
surname. I feel sure that “ ffrancis’’ and 
“‘ ffrances ”? are common in parish registers. 
I think that in “‘ Ff”? we have an f too much. 

J. T. F. 


39 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


British REGIMENTAL History (11 S. ix. 
89, 174).—‘ The Black Watch : the Record of 
an Historic Regiment,’ by Archibald Forbes, 
LL.D., Cassell & Co., 1896, may be added 
to the list supplied at the second reference. 
Forbes also wrote ‘Glimpses through the 
Cannon Smoke,’ 1880; ‘Soldiering and 
Scribbling,’ 1882; ‘ Barracks, Bivouacs, 
and Battles,’ 1891; ‘The Afghan Wars,’ 
1892, &c. He died 29 March, 1900. 

J. B. McGovern. 


British Corns AND Stamps (11 S. x. 191, 
235, 255).—While I agree that the face to the 
left ‘‘is the more obvious and convenient 
position,’ I do not think that our postage 
stamps were deliberately designed on this 
principle. I should suppose that when 
postage stamps were first issued in the 
reign of Queen Victoria the head was placed 
in the same position as on the coins, without 
any consideration of convenience, and that 
the authorities saw no sufficient reason for 
making a change when King Edward came 
to the throne. I clearly remember that, 


when the new stamps were first issued after 
his accession, it was stated in some news- 
paper that fresh designs would have to be 
made because the artist had overlooked the 
rule as to changing the position of the head 
It was officially announced 


with each reign. 





in reply that there had been no opportunity 
to establish such a rule, as postage stamps 
had been issued under one sovereign only, 
and that it was not considered desirable to 
extend to postage stamps the rule which 
had become accepted for coins. 

F. W. Reap. 


Porm WANTED (11 S. x. 230).—The poem 
inquired for by R. M. is ‘ The Reveille,’ by 
F. Bret Harte. It begins :— 

Hark! I hear the tramp of thousands, 

And of arméd men the hum ; 
Lo! a nation’s hosts have gathered 
Round the quick alarming drum,— 
Saying, ‘‘ Come, 
Freemen, come ! 
Ere your heritage be wasted,” said the quick 
alarming drum. 

Its first appearance in England was, I 
think, in ‘That Heathen Chinee and Other 
Poems, Mostly Humorous,’ by F. Bret Harte, 
published by John Camden Hotten, no date. 
The ‘Special List of Books’ at the end in 
my copy is “ for 1871.” 

The poem appears, naturally, in “ The 
Select Works of Bret Harte....with an 
Introductory Essay by J. Montesquieu 
Bellew,” published by Chatto & Windus, no 
date. Bellew’s Introduction is dated ‘ No- 
vember, 1872,” whereas in my copy the 
‘List of Books’ is dated ‘‘ July, 1882.” I 
think that we may take 1864 as the date of 
the first appearance of the poem. 

‘* Extraordinary efforts were made during the 
winter and the spring to recruit and reorganize 
the a Armies.” —Times, Annual Summary, 
1864. 

In ‘That Heathen Chinee and Other 
Poems,’ ‘The Reveille’ appears on p. 89; 
and on p. 94 is “ Relieving Guard. T.S. K. 
Obiit March 4, 1864.” 

‘The Reveille, minus one stanza, and 
with an unimportant substitution of one 
word for another, was reprinted in The 
Times of 4 September last. The omitted 
third stanza—omitted, I suppose, because 
the word ‘‘ Yankee’ was obviously inap- 
propriate to our present circumstances—is : 

‘© But when won the coming battle, 

What of profit springs therefrom ? 
What if conquest, subjugation, 
Even greater ills become ? ” 
But the drum 
Answered, ‘‘ Come ! 
You must do the sum to prove it,” said the Yankee- 
answering drum. 
In the next stanza The Times has 
What if, mid the battle’s thunder, 
in place of the original 
What if, mid the cannons’ thunder. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 
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The poem is ‘The Reveille, by Bret 
Harte. It is printed in Routledge’s shilling 
edition of Bret Harte’s ‘ Poems,’ among the 
* Poems from 1860 to 1868,’ p. 120. 

M. H. Dopps. 

[Pror. G.C. Moore Situ, Mr. G. E. Wess, 
Mr. IoLto A. WILLIAMs, and a number of other 
correspondents also thanked for replies.] 


Bonar (11S. x. 190, 237).—This surname, 
like so many others well known in Scotland, 
is fairly general in Northern Ulster. A 
peculiarity attaches to it there which may 
be worth recording in your pages. 

Like a few other names known in co. 
Antrim, it has a variant, and people in my 
youth called themselves Bonar or Cramsie, 
as they pleased. A _ well-known Ulster 
antiquary explained this by saying that the 
first settlers had left Scotland under cir- 
cumstances which made it needful to take 
a new name during the religious troubles or 
other difficulties which had driven them 
forth. It is strange that the dual name 
should have been indifferently used from 
1680 to 1890 at least. 

Another instance of the same thing was 
that McTavish and Wilson were inter- 
changeable—on the authority of the same 
antiquary. 

It is probable that this ‘“ custom” has 
died out, and may, therefore, be noted by 
one who still remembers it well. Se 


Bardsley in his ‘ Dictionary of Surnames ’ 
gives a reasonable account of the origin of 
the name Bonar, which he supports with 
quotations, including one from ‘* N. & Q.,’ 
1857, p. 397.” The earliest instance of the 
occurrence of this surname which he gives 
is from the Hundred Rolls in co. Oxford, in 
1273, when William le Bonere is named. 
There is, however, a still earlier case given 
in the ‘‘ York Record Series,”’ xii. 47, when, 
in 1258, Adam le Bonur of Rilton sat as a 
juror on the Inq. p. m. taken at Slaidburn 
after the death of Edmund de Lacy. 

W. H. CurpprnDAatt, Col. 

Kirkby Lonsdale. 

As ‘N. & Q.’ has two volumes each year, it may 
be noted that the reference is to 2 S. iii. 397.] 


RicHarp HENRY Woop, F.S.A. (11 8. x. 
171, 236), was the son of Charles Wood, 
attorney, and was born at Manchester in 
1820. ‘After being in business as a stock- 
broker, he became a partner with an iron 
merchant, a relation of his wife, who was 
a daughter of Peter Hatton of Hartford, 
Cheshire. His antiquarian tastes and his 
friendship with James Crossley led him to 





take an active part in the management of 
the Chetham Society, of which body he was 
Hon. Secretary from 1868 to 1882. He 
possessed a fine collection of ancient charters, 
which, I believe, has descended to one of his 
nephews. He left Manchester in 1874, and 
resided at Rugby until 1895. He gave a 
library and museum to that town, and he 
and his wife built a hospital there. His 
last years were spent at Sidmouth, Devon- 
shire, where he died in April, 1908. He was 
a magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for 
the counties of Warwick and Merioneth, 
and High Sheriff of the latter in 1895. 
C. W. Surron. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE PROVIDENCE: 
Rosert TINKLER (11 S. x. 116, 153).— 
It appears that my conjecture as to the 
identity of Robert Tinkler of the Bounty 
with the First Lieutenant of the Isis at 
Copenhagen in 1801 is correct. I would 
that J. F. or some other could give par- 
ticulars of his further career. 

The obituary of 11 Sept. last contains the 
name of Rear-Admiral Arthur Roger Tinklar, 
aged 76. Can he be related to the Bounty’s 
middy ? E. L. H. Tew. 


JOHN Bateman (11 S. x. 230).—As 
Francis John Hassard, Recorder of Water- 
ford, was knighted on the same day, the 
occasion may have been a visit of the Lord- 
Lieutenant to the city. 

S. A. Grounpy-NEWMAN. 


Burton: Buakeway (11 8. x. 229).— 
3. Robert Burton, s. of Thomas Lingen of 
Radbrook, co. Gloucester, arm. Trinity 
Coll., Oxon, matric. 23 June, 1744, aged 19; 
of Longnor, Salop, on the death of his 
great-uncle, Thomas Burton; assumed the 
surname of Burton in lieu of Lingen by 
Act of Parliament, 1748; Sheriff, Salop, 
1763; died 1803. 

Robert Burton, s. of Robert of Longnor, 
Salop, arm. Trinity Coll., Oxon, matric. 
24 March, 1773, aged 18; created M.A. 
31 Oct., 1776; of Longnor; High Sheriff, 
Salop, 1840; died s.p. 1841. 

4. Edward Burton, D.D.: v. ‘D.N.B.,’ 
viii. 4. 

5. John Brickdale Blakeway : v. ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
v. 189. A. R. Bay try. 


Irish VOLUNTEERS (11 S. x. 230).—The 
Trish Volunteers were formed in 1778 by the 
Protestants of the North to defend Ireland 
in case of foreign invasion. As Catholics 
could not carry arms, they subscribed for 
arms for the others. It soon became a most 
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powerful political organization to obtain 
concessions from England. It was volun- 
tarily dissolved in 1782. See ‘The Cambridge 
Modern Hist.,’ vi. 496-500; also * The 
Political History of England,’ x. 200-203, 
232-3. A. GWYTHER. 


‘‘ SPARROWGRASS ”’ (1] S. x. 227).—Whether 
asparagus be the right or wrong form, 
sparagrass seems to have been the common 
spelling of the word. See ‘ Verses made for 
Fruitwomen ’ in my edition of the ‘ Poems 
of Jonathan Swift,’ i. 286:— 

Ripe ’sparagrass 
Fit for lad or lass, 
O, ’tis pretty picking 
With a tender chicken ! 
Wma. E. BRowninec. 





Notes on Books, 


Some Old-Time Clubs and Societies. By Bro. 
W. B. Hextall. A Paper read before Quatuor 
Coronati Lodge, No. 2076, London, March, 
1914. (Privately printed.) 

Tuts pleasant paper—upon which our corre 

spondent Mr. Hextall has evidently expended a 

good deal of research—is as instructive as it is 

entertaining. Nearly 140 Clubs make their 
appearance within its pages in a somewhat 
indiscriminate order, and many no more than 
just mentioned, but composing altogether an 

**impression ”’ of bygone hilarity—here refined 

and there boisterous—which, on its boisterous 

side, is further borne out by several interesting 

illustrations. The Clubs might “be taken as a 

standing refutation of that audacious insinuation 

‘What ’sin a name?’ One gathers that with 

regard to about 75 per cent of them everything— 

that is, everything of force as a distinction— 
was in the name. Thus, we do not fancy that 
there was much in their manners and customs, 
as clubmen, to differentiate the ‘‘ Salamanders ”’ 
from the ‘‘ Ubiquarians,” or the ‘‘ Outinians ” 
from the “ Codheads”’ or the ‘‘ Elizabeths,” or 
‘* Hiccubites ’”? from the ‘* Lumber Troopers,” 
who boasted Hogarth as a member. Still, 
for some of these jovial societies a special 
raison d’étre might be claimed: as for those 
who united themselves together under the 
name of the “ Surly Club,” in order to practise 
swearing and other truculencies of speech where- 
with—being by vocation cabmen—they might 
fortify themselves against an overbearing public ; 
and for the ‘‘ Split Farthings,’’ who were banded 
together in order to increase their possessions by 
means of the utmost stinting ; and, again, for the 

** Bverlasting Club.’ which kept up a perpetual 

session night and day, so long as it lasted, with 

a membership of one hundred, and in the space 

of fifty years consumed 50 tons of tobacco, 


80,000 butts of ale, and 200 barrels of brandy. 
The one Club for which Mr. Hextall has been 

able to establish ‘‘ direct and avowed connexion 

with the Craft” is the “‘ Je Ne Scai Quoi Club,” 





of which the Prince of Wales was perpetual 
chairman, and which required of its members no 
special qualification beyond acceptability to the 
Prince, who proposed whom he thought proper. 

We are glad to see that our own columns have 
proved useful to Mr. Hextall, who expresses his 
particular indebtedness to our correspondent 
Mr. J. Holden MacMichael. 

A Theory of Civilisation. By Sholto O. G. 

Douglas. (Fisher Unwin, 5s.) 

THIS book—clever, vivaciously written, and 
bearing some note of originality—may be reckoned 
upon to stimulate thought in the reader. Its 
“theory” will have it that civilizations rise 
and fall with the rise and fall of “ psychic illu- 
sions ’’—1.e., of religions. ‘‘ Psychic illusion” 
alone avails to excite peoples to, and sustain them 
in, such irrational, altruistic conduct as raises the 
life of a community to a degree of effective power 
and to high material prosperity. These desiderata 
having been attained, and a considerable propor- 
tion of the population being settled down in 
comfort, the intellect comes into play, embarks 
upon rational reflection and analysis, and pre- 
sently destroys the “psychic illusion.’ With 
this breaks down in time the irrational impulse 
towards altruistic conduct, and with this, again, 
the prosperity of the state. The community, 
plunged in material adversity, and disillusioned, 
not only tends to material ruin through the 
selfishness of individuals, but loses also its intel- 
lectual capacity. When the intellect at last lies 
dormant, a new “‘ psychic illusion ’’ has a chance 
to come in, and, as it seizes on the population, 
possesses itself of the whole range of human 
faculties, and exacts anew the irrational, altru- 
istic conduct which no other force can ensure on 
any large scale, civilization begins again. 

The author works all this out very plausibly in 
a survey of the progress of the West from the 
Olympian to the Catholic, and from the Catholic 
to the Protestant mode of civilization. To call 
religion tout court ‘‘ psychic illusion” is to make 
an obvious petilio principii. We noted, too, with 
some amusement phrases such as these: ‘The 
spirit of evolution had only to choose the best 
of these multitudinous superstitions and to 
educate it to play its part in the upward develop- 
ment. Evolution was capable of making the 
choice.” They abound throughout the book, 
and attest surely the presence in the author’s 
mind of a “ psychic illusion ’’ which he ought to 
consider a somewhat curious phenomenon, seeing 
it is the product, not of intellectual disability, 
but directly of intellectual activity. 

Mr. Douglas says a good deal that is suggestive 
and sound upon the religion of ancient Rome and 
the mode in which the “ psychic illusion ” of the 
Greeks affected it, and also upon the relation— 
from his point of view—between the Olympians 
and the mystery-religions in Greece itself. Even 
here, however, he appears to be _ insufficiently 
equipped with first-hand knowledge, and this 
defect becomes still more marked when we come 
to his remarks on Christianity. Tle arrives there 
at his conclusions by the simple method of 
eliminating from consideration the details for 
which he has no use. 

We should not advise any one to take these 
speculations ‘‘ au pied de la lettre’’; indeed, we 
have many times suspected them of being an 
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elaborately disguised work of apologetic: but 
ary one who chooses to seek and enjoy the 
writer’s company in the same sort of spirit as 
that which animates the eager, but not seriously 
responsible give-and-take of undergraduate dis- 
cussion will be rewarded by no little enjoyment. 
Fleetwood Family Records. Part II. 
and edited by R. W. Buss. 


Tuts interesting number contains the pedigree of 
Fleetwood of the Vache, Chalfont St. Giles, 
showing descent in the female line from Edward I. ; 
a number of good notes on Fleetwood of Wood 
Street, Cheapside, with pedigrees showing the 
connexion with Shelley, Churchill, Babington, 
Gisborne, and others; extracts from two Fleet- 
wood Bibles in the possession respectively of 
Mr. Percy Varley and Mr. J. Paul de Castro ; and 
extracts from divers parish records and registers. 
An illustration is given of the first page of fly-leaf 
at the back of Joseph Fleetwood’s Bible—the 
one now owned by Mr. Varley. 


Collected 


THE October Nineteenth Century is a very good 
number. From the special point of view of 
*‘N. & Q. Prof. Foster Watson’s paper on ‘The 
Humanists of Louvain’ may well claim to be the 
most important. Not the least interesting of the 
names connected with that beloved city is Martens, 
of whom the writer says: ‘‘ He was probably the 
first publisher constantly to pay honoraria to 
authors as well as remuneration for press correct- 
ing, and he ran himself and his family into 
straitened finance in doing it.’ It is curious to 
think that at Louvain was published one of the 
most eloquent of the protests made against war— 
the ‘Bellum’ of Erasmus. Prof. Morgan contri- 
butes a rather slight account of Treitschke. Prince 
Kr@potkin’s ‘Inherited Variation in Plants’ puts 
together a number of striking illustrations from 
experiments which certainly as they stand 
strengthen the case for inheritance more fully 
than would recently have been thought possible. 
Miss Rose Bradley was at Compiégne this last May, 
and puts together an account of it—both as she 
saw it and as the habitation of historical per- 
sonages—which by no means lacks charm. But 
why does she treat Joan of Arc with such scanty 
appreciation, in face, too, of the renewed enthu- 
siasm for her now displayed throughout France? 
Mr. J. A. R. Marriott’s survey of the train of 
events and succession of ideals which led up to the 
present war, in an article entitled ‘The Logic of 

istory,’ is admirable. One can hear—heavy, un- 
faltering, unutterably deadly—the rhythmic tramp 
of the feet of legions in Mr. William Watson’s 
lengthy ‘Funeral March for Kaiser Wilhelm II.’ 
But the ‘“‘seva indignatio” of which it is the 
utterance is. perhaps, hardly to be expressed effec- 
tively at such length in mere words; and, again, 
the images of anguish and destruction which belong 
to the theme are more impressive when suggested 
than when thus elaborated. 


THE October Cornhill reflects the preoccupations 
of the world in general. What does not savour of 
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war reckons, we suppose, as insipid; and since it 
is too early yet for stories of the present conflict to 
figure largely outside the daily papers, we are taken 
back to the Franco-Prussian War, to Napoleon, to | 
the Boer War, and to India. Col. Sir Edward 
Thackeray tells once again, with abundance of | 
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personal quotation, of ‘Hodson, of Hodson’s Horse’ ; 
and Sir Henry Lucy’s ‘Our Last Great War: 
Personal Notes,’ is full of gallant stories. Mr. 
Arnold Forster’s ‘Guest Night’ is a tale of 
the reception of the news that war had been 
declared on board an English battleship which 
was at the moment entertaining German naval 
officers—a tale cleverly told. Mr. B. R. Wise 
in ‘Rugby _ in the Seventies’ and Mr. A. E. 


Gathorne - Hardy in ‘My Father’ give us plea- 
sant and instructive reminiscences sketched out 
more skilfully than is always the case. Mr. 


Stephen Paget, continuing the ‘New Parents’ 
Assistant,’ discourses of grandparents, and, as 
usual, says many good and witty things, but 
commits himself also to one of the most elaborately 
infelicitous similes or “parables” we have ever 
come across. Mr. John Darrah’s delightful ‘A Day 
with Napoleon’ is perhaps—despite some failure 
to catch any outward trick betraying Napoleon’s 
personal force—the most brilliant thing in the 
number. 





Obituary. 


HENRY FISHWICK, 1835-1914. 


WE greatly regret to learn of the death of Lieut.- 
Col. Fishwick, and are much indebted to our corre- 
spondent Mr. ARCHIBALD SpARKE for the subjoined 
notice of him :— 

**One of the oldest and most consistent contri- 
butors to ‘ N. & Q.,’ from 1861 to the present time, 
passed away on 23 September in the person of 
Henry Fishwick of Rochdale. He was born in 
1835, and lived all his life in his native town, taking 
avery active part in local administration for over 
fifty years. He wasa member of the Town Council 
for forty-three years, and Mayor for two years 
(1903-5). He was elected a member of the first 
School Board formed in 1870, and had been Chairman 
of the Education Committee for seventeen years, 
and Chairman of the Public Library Committee. 
He had also been President of the Association 
of Education Committees of England and Wales, 
and had occupied many other positions of influence. 
He was a county and borough magistrate; a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London and Hon. 
Secretary for Lancashire; Vice-Chairman of the 
Chetham Society, Manchester ; one of the founders 
and President of the Lancashire Parish Register 
and Record Societies; and Chairman of the Arts 
Club. Manchester. He was the first Volunteer 
enrolled in Rochdale in 1859, and for some years 
commanded a battalion. Amongst his principal 
works are ‘ History of the Parochial Chapelry of 
Goosnargh,’ 1871; ‘The Lancashire Library,’ 1875; 
Histories of the parishes of Kirkham, 1874; Gar- 
stang, 1878 ; Poulton-le-Fylde. 1885 ; Bispham, 1887 ; 
Rochdale, 1889; St. Michael’s-on-Wyre, 1898 ; Pres- 
ton, 1900; and Lytham, 1907; ‘ Lancashire and 
Cheshire Church Surveys, 1649-1655’ (Record 
Society). 1879; ‘Bibliography of Rochdale,’ 1880; 
‘List of Lancashire Wills’ (Record Society). 1884 ; 
Registers of the Parish Churches of Rochdale, 
1888, and Croston, 1910; ‘History of Lancashire’ 
(‘* Popular County Histories”), 1894; ‘Works of 
John Collier (Tim Bobbin), edited with a_ Life of 
the Author,’ 1894; and, with the Rev. P. H. Ditch- 
field, ‘ Memorials of Old Lancashire,’ 1909.” 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—OCTOBER. 


WE are glad to report that, despite the War, 
we are receiving a number of Booksellers’ Cata- 
logues. 

Our old friend Mr. Bertram Dobell sends us 
two, and they are, as usual, scholarly and charac- 
teristic. 
book on his shelves, and he devotes space to 
descriptions of books, irrespective of price. The 
Catalogues before us, Nos. 233 and 234, show 
many instances of this. 

The former contains the first collected edition 
of Keats, 1840, 7s. 6d.; and several of Charles 
Lloyd’s_ works, including ‘Edmund _ Oliver,’ 
inscribed to Lamb, 2 vols., 1l. 5s.; ‘The Duke 
d’Ormond,’ 8s. 6d.; and ‘ Poetical Essays,’ 
Zs. 6d. Mr. Dobell reminds us that ‘“ Lloyd 
was one of Lamb’s most intimate friends,’’ and 
that the best account of him is to be found in 
Mr. E. V. Lucas’s ‘ Charles Lamb and the Lloyds.’ 
“‘ The first book mentioned above was the cause 
of an estrangement between Lloyd and Cole- 
ridge.’’ Under Blake is an uncut copy of Young’s 
‘Night Thoughts,’ 1797, 167. With this is an 
original handbill advertising ‘‘ Edwards’s Mag- 
nificent Edition of Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts.’ ” 
A note says: ‘‘ The advertisement is of excessive 
rarity, and possibly unique.’’ Hale White’s copy 
(with his book-plate) of Coleridge’s ‘ Biographia 
Literaria’ is offered for 6s. There are first editions 
of Dickens, Andrew Lang, and Richard Jefferies ; 
and works on America and the Drama. The first 
edition of ‘ Rasselas,’ fine clean copy, 2 vols., in 
the original calf, with old book-plate of Thos. 
Jones in each volume, in fine condition, Dodsley, 
1759, is 81. 8s. 

In the second Catalogue are Michelet’s, ‘ The 
Bird’ and ‘ The Insect,’ followed by Madame 
Michelet’s ‘ Nature; or, The Poetry of Earth.’ 
These are full of illustrations, and are only 3s. 6d. 
each. Mr. Dobell’s note says: ‘‘ It is curious that 
these beautiful books should be so little valued 
or sought after.”” Among the more expensive 
books are the first edition of Browning’s ‘ Para- 
celsus,’ 1835, 21. 18s.; ‘The Three Tours of Dr. 
‘Syntax,’ Ackermann, 1819-20-21, 61.; and 
Swinburne’s ‘ Blake,’ first edition, 31. 3s. 
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“ 


Mr. Francis Epwarps sends us a short Cata- 
logue, ‘The Great War: Books to be Read Now.’ 
‘This is a small selection from his large stock of 
military books and prints, and a fuller catalogue 
will be sent by him on application. This list 
includes Major Adams’s ‘ Great Campaigns,’ being 
an account of military operations in Europe from 
1796 to 1870, 2/.; Alison’s ‘Europe,’ 23 vols., and 
the Atlas, 1849-59, 31. 15s.; Blume’s ‘German 
Armies in France,’ translated by Major Jones, 
1872, 4s.; ‘Deutsch-Franzosische Krieg, 1870-71,’ 
the official history, 10 vols., royal 8vo, and 5 cases of 
maps and plans, 1874-81, 4/1. 10s.; and Clowes’s 
‘The Royal Navy,’ 1897-1903, 7 vols., royal 8vo, 
51. 10s. There are also works on the Russo-Japanese 
War, including the German official account; and 
a number of regimental histories. 


Mr. F. METCALFE-MorTON’s Brighton Cata- 
logue XV. contains many works on America. 
Under Archeology are Bruce’s ‘ Roman Wall,’ 
a presentation copy, 2l.; and Tanswell’s ‘ Anti- 
quities of Lambeth,’ 15s. There are works on 
Art and Botany. Under Classics is the first 


He seems to know the contents of every | 


| edition of Grote’s ‘ Plato,’ 3 vols., 17s. 6d. A 


| fine example of Cunningham’s ‘ Nell Gwyn,’ one of 

750 copies, 1892, is 18s. 6d. Other Court memoirs 

include Stoddart’s ‘ Life of the Empress Eugénie,’ 
| 3s. 6d.; Evans’s ‘Second Empire,’ 6s.; and 
| Wilkins’s ‘Mrs. Fitzherbert,’ 7s. 6d. Under 
| Egypt is a fine series of the works of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. There are many works on 
| Freemasonry, and some early Juvenile Books. 
| Works on London include Loftie’s ‘ London City ’ 
}and Longman’s ‘St. Paul’s.’ Other headings 
are Old Travels and Scottish. Mr. Metcalfe- 
Morton has a special list of books on Napoleon 
which he sends on application. 


Mr. C. RICHARDSON’s Manchester Catalogue 
75 is a miscellaneous list of books, ancient and 
modern. Under America is a very scarce work, 
Jeffreys’s ‘Natural and Civil History of the 
French Dominions in North and South America,’ 
the 2 parts complete in one folio volume, original 
rough calf, edges uncut, fine copy, London, 1760, 
107. 10s. Another scarce work published by 
Colburn & Bentley in 1829, ‘ Tales of an Indian 
Camp,’ is offered for 31. Under Amcrican Poetry 
is the first edition of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
‘The Iron Gate,’ a presentation copy to ‘‘ E. J. 
Broadfield, with the kind remembrance of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes,” 21. 5s. There is also a copy of 
Whittier’s ‘ Vision of Echard,’ “ To E. J. Broad- 
field from his friend John G. Whittier, Oak 
Knole, Damver, 5 mo. 5, 1880,” 11. 15s. Under 
Robert Browning is ‘“‘‘ A Miniature,’ four-page 
pamphlet, issued by F. J. Furnivall, with a 
note, ‘A genuine poem of Robert Browning’s, 
almost unknown, is here reprinted from ‘‘ The 
Sibyl,” edited by members of Rugby School,’ 
where a prefatory notice states that the poem is 
believed to have been written in the Album of a 
Virginian lady,” ll. 15s. It also carries the 
following inscription on the top of the first page : 
“Given to me by F. J. Furnivall at the British 
Academy, 24 Feb., 1904. T. W. Rhys Davids.”’ 


| Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


INDICATION OF HOUSES OF HISTORICAL IN- 
TEREST.—The London County Council have 
recently had bronze tablets affixed to 39, Montagu 
Square, W.; 225, Hampstead Road, N.W.; and 
75, Great Dover Street, S.E., to commemorate 
the residence at these houses, respectively, of 
Anthony Trollope, Lord Tennyson, and Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for puk- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disnosing of them. 

CorRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


Mr. H. H. Jounson.—Forwarded. 








